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Inheritance of sugar and starch characters in corn 


R. A. HARPER 


(WITH PLATES 3-5) 


The mass of the evidence accumulated in the last decade from 
the most widely varied material, both plant and animal, cer- 
tainly indicates that judged by visible appearances for many 
cases at least the old question as to whether widely separated and 
heritably fixed types can be connected by finely graded inter- 
mediate forms has been settled in the affirmative. In view of 
the vast number of observations and experiments which have 
been made it is worth while not to lose sight of this positive result 
in the still existing conflict of rival theories. Such series of con- 
necting links have been produced experimentally under rigidly 
controlled conditions by Castle, Jennings and others. It is 
still urged, however, that this apparent continuity of varia- 
tion in visible characters is not a true index of what is occurring 
in the germ plasm. The old dogma of the fixity of specific types 
has been revived as a dogma of the fixity of the germ plasm. 
The units of the germ plasm, genes, factors, etc., it is urged, must 
be conceived as definite and unvarying except for special and 
rather cataclysmic alterations at relatively infrequent intervals. 

The range of evidence as to continuity of variation covers 
all the common types of reproduction both sexual and asexual. 
To refer only to the most significant papers which have appeared 
we may note that such series of connecting links between widely 
diverse end products have been produced by Castle and Phillips 

{The BULLETIN for March (47: 89-136) was issued April 8, 1920.] 
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('14) with hooded rats reproducing sexually and with inbreeding, 
by Jennings (’16) with Difflugia and by Hegner (’19) with Arcella 
reproducing asexually by simple cell division. Stout (’15) has 
also shown that such series can be produced by bud variation in 
Coleus and that by selection of these bud variants for specific leaf 
patterns races of purity and constancy sufficient for successful 
commercial uses can be produced. ‘The facts as to the occurrence 
of widely divergent mutants or sports, which may or may not be 
monstrosities, and their fixity in heredity are in just about the 
same position as they were when Darwin concluded that such 
sporadic variations have probably not played any very significant 
role in evolution. The discovery that such forms as Oenothera 
gigas may have a tetraploid chromosome number is highly inter- 
esting and may indicate a possible method of effective evolutionary 
change, but the great mass of what have been more recently called 
mutants we are coming to realize are merely the extremes of 
series of fluctuating variants. There is adequate evidence, it 
seems to me, that such fluctuating changes may involve the funda- 
mental constitution of the cells and may be expressed in chromo- 
some changes as well as in gross characters. The discovery that 
forms may vary by a single chromosome is apparently established 
for O. lata. Kuwada (11, ’15 and ’19) has claimed also, without 
however giving very adequate evidence, that the sugar corns vary 
in the number of their chromosomes from nine to twelve (haploid 
number) and that the sugar corns may have a larger number of 
chromosomes than the starchy corns. Such data are of great 
interest, but Kuwada’s figures are not very convincing as he 
gives no full series of the stages for any one race. He lists nine 
varieties with which he worked. Four starchy races are reported 
as showing ten chromosomes (haploid number), one sugar corn 
as showing nine to ten and nine to twelve, respectively (haploid 
numbers). In his 1919 paper he attempts to utilize these obser- 
vations in drawing conclusions as to the hybrid ancestry of corn. 

As I pointed out (’12), in the recent genetical studies practically 
the first advance beyond the simple concepts that every visible 
character of a plant is due to, and transmitted by, a simple fixed 
factor which remains unchanged, except for certain rather rare and 


deep-seated changes resulting in mutations, was toward a theo- 
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retic provision for greater complexity in breeding results than 
these simple hypotheses allowed. Among Mendelians as well as 
others there is now coming to be rather general agreement that 
visible characters are due to several or even numerous more or less 
independently modifiable or varying units in the germ plasm. This 
change of viewpoint is due to the increasing number of cases which 
show more complicated results from crossing individuals differing 
in a single visible character than are provided for in the so-called 
monohybrid formula. The visible data in many such cases are 
a large number of individuals in the F; which do not show the 
character in question in sharply differentiated form, that is, the 
occurrence of intermediates as the older authors would have de- 
scribed them. 

It has been universally shown by the actual data that in 
crossing sweet corns with flints in certain cases at least inter- 
mediate kernels appear in the F: which are not so plump as flints 
and not so wrinkled as a good quality of sugar kernels, but there 
has been a general tendency to disregard these facts in the interest 
of maintaining simple Mendelian expressions for the results of 
such crosses. Whether there are any races in which these inter- 
mediates do not appear is not altogether clear. 

Sturtevant (’99) reports three varieties of what is apparently 
a similar intermediate type of corn, based on three ears sent him 
from the San Padro Indian collection of Dr. Palmer. He proposes 
the binomial Zea amyleasaccharata, ‘‘Starchy-sweet corn,’’ for 
such types and states that he also obtained kernels of similar ap- 
pearance from Peru in 1895. Sturtevant describes all these 
types as having the upper portion of the kernel sweet and the 
lower portion starchy, an interesting special case in the inter- 
grading of these characters. Collins and Kempton ('13 and '14) 
believe that in the offspring of crosses between sweet and waxy 
varieties irregularities in the expected Mendelian ratios are due 
to a ‘‘failure of some sweet seeds to develop a wrinkled exterior.” 
Correns (’o1) made the investigation of the starch and sugar 
characters one of the main objects of his classic study of heredity 
in corn and has recorded his observations of the degree of wrinkling 
of the kernels in the F, and F: generations with considerable 
completeness. But Correns’s conclusions and interpretations have 
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been more widely quoted than his actual data. He tested two sweet 
races, his No. III R. caerulaeodulcis and No. VI R. dulcis, both 
of which he describes as constant. The seed was obtained from 
Haage and Schmidt and both races are described by Koernicke 
(*85). The total number of crosses between sweets and flints 
and pops where only one kind of pollen was used was twenty-one, 
Eighteen were between flint and sweet races and two were between 
pop and sweet races. One involved the doubtful pop race R. nana, 
In five cases he reports as smooth or almost smooth the kernels 
in the F, from crosses of flints and sweets, but states without very 
detailed comparisons that the microscopic characters of these 
kernels are like those of the starch-bearing parent. 

In none of these cases are the reciprocals reported as showing 
intermediate kernels. In one case (p. 67 and i. 1, f. 50) he figures 
a kernel which is markedly pitted or wrinkled at one point while the 
rest of the kernel is smooth and flint-like. In another case (p. 56) 
a sweet corn by a sweet corn gave some kernels not so deeply 
wrinkled as the parents, though he states, “‘the chemical compo- 
sition of the endosperm was not changed.”’ 

In two cases (pp. 70 and 76) he reports a sweet (R. caerulaeo- 
dulcis) pollinated on the one hand by a pop corn (R. leucoceras) 
and on the other by a flint (R. vulgata) as giving some kernels 
slightly dent-like in type in the F;. The first of these cases he 
figures in pl. 1, f. 72, and the second in pl. 1, f. 87 and in $l. 2, f. 77. 
In the latter case an entire ear is shown with most of the kernels 
slightly dimpled and a few with quite characteristic but poorly 
developed wrinkling. Correns also (p. 88) notes a tendency in 
crosses of sugar corn by flint types to what he regards as approach- 
ing a dent form of kernel in the F;. He also notes (p. 89) that in 
crosses of flints by sweet types occasional kernels show an approach 
to the sweet type in the F;. Correns found in his pure sweet race 
(R. dulcis) occasional kernels which are less wrinkled or almost 
smooth (pp. 39 and 40, f. 4c, 5b, and pl. 1, f. 22) and explains them 
as having a larger air cavity and a larger mealy area making this a 
general explanation for intermediates (p. 39). 

His figure of a section of such a kernel (p. 38) does not make 
clear that there is a larger air cavity in such grains but his figure (pl. 


1, f.22) givesa fairly good representation of the appearance of such 
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kernels as I have found them. Both these figures are from kernels 
of his pure race (R. dulcis). Correns does not give figures of any 
of his F; kernels, which he describes as “‘almost smooth,’’ but ap- 
parently regards them as like those figured from the pure race. 
He describes the F: generations from only three of his sweet flint 
and pop crosses making the general statement that those described 
are typical of the whole series. In the first of these three, Exp. 
107, (R. rubra X R. dulcis) X R. dulcis (back cross by recessive 
on F;), out of 140 kernels he obtained 50 per cent wrinkled kernels, 
5.8 per cent intermediate kernels, 44.3 per cent smooth kernels, 
the F; generation having given only smooth kernels. 

The F; generation, Exp. 108, (R. rubra & R. dulcis) X R. 
dulcis, in which the wrinkled kernels of the Fz. were grown and 
pollinated by the original sugar parent (back cross on exttacted 
recessive) gave three ears, two of which were all wrinkled, but in 
the third about one seventh of the kernels were “only slightly 
wrinkled.”” The parallel Fs; generation, Exp. 109, in which 
the smooth kernels of the F2 were grown and pollinated by the 
original R. dulcis gave one large and two poor ears on one plant. 
Correns reports the kernels as ‘‘about half smooth and half 


’ 


wrinkled, some only slightly.””. He reports counting only part of 


the kernels, of which 82 were wrinkled and 2 almost smooth, 74 


‘ 


smooth; that is “53.2 per cent more or less wrinkled and 46.8 
t 


per cent smooth,” the expectation being of course 50 per cent 
wrinkled and 50 per cent smooth. 

Correns’s Exp. 110 is identical with Exp. 108, so far as the 
characters sugar and starch are concerned. He considers this 
experiment open to question since of two plants, one gave three 
ears all wrinkled, the other gave one medium-sized and one small 
ear in which half the kernels were smooth and half were wrinkled 
“rather many only finely wrinkled or almost smooth” but other- 
wise the endosperm of typical sugar consistency. Whether or 
not these results are due to an error in records or manipulation 
there is no question that here again the intermediate sweet starch 
kernels appeared whatever their parentage may have been. 

Exp. 111 again duplicates Exp. 109 so far as the characters 
sweet and flint are concerned. In the case of two individuals 


the proportions were 50.1 per cent smdoth, 49.9 per cent wrinkled, 
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expectation 1:1, but from the third plant very many of the kernels 
were very slightly wrinkled though translucent like typical sweet 
kernels. 

In the F, of his cross, R. dulcis sweet X R. vulgata flint, 
Exp. 112, in which four plants were allowed to pollinate freely 
among themselves, Correns reports that because of too late plant- 
ing the ears for the most part did not become entirely ripe. 

In Exp. 113, (R. vulgata flint * R. caerulaeodulcis sweet) X 
R. dulcis, which is a back cross of the recessive parent on the F, 
hybrid, he mentions that some kernels which were classified as 
sweet were almost smooth but their transparency indicated that 
they belonged with the sweet type. For Exps. 114, 115, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 126, 127, no mention is made of kernels intermediate 
between sweet and flint. 


SUMMARY OF CORRENS'S F2 AND LATER GENERATIONS 


107. 58 per cent of all kernels intermediate. 

108. 1 ear of 3, one seventh of kernels only slightly wrinkled. 

109. Some only slightly wrinkled. 

110. Doubtful experiment, but in one ear rather many kernels only minutely 
wrinkled or almost smooth. 

II! One plant of three gave many kernels, slightly wrinkled though translucent. 

112. No intermediates mentioned. 


113. Some kernels classed as sweet were almost smooth. 


II4, 115, 118, 119, 120, 121, 126, and 127. No mention is made of intermediates. 
Fifteen experiments gave no intermediates. 


Seven experiments gave intermediates. 


The above summary of Correns’s results on the F»2 and later 
generations from crosses between sugar and starch races shows that 
in seven out of fifteen experiments reported in which sweet kernels 
were expected some kernels of intermediate form appeared, in one 
case 5.8 per cent of the total number of kernels were intermediates. 
Correns in no way attempts to conceal this result but treats it as 
unimportant. He regards these kernels as sweet in type but witha 
larger air cavity and more mealy (p. 39). He seems not, however, 
to have selected these aberrant kernels and planted them, which 
of course, as he so frequently emphasizes, is the only proper test 
of the significance of such characteristics. 

Correns in 1902 reports further on starch and sugar crosses. 


In an extensive test of the Mendelian formula he obtained 10,372 
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smooth kernels, 3,388 wrinkled kernels and 12 somewhat wrinkled. 
He includes the latter with the smooth instead of as above with 
the wrinkled, giving 75.4 per cent smooth, 24.6 per cent wrinkled. 
Again he does not report the behavior of the partly wrinkled 
kernels when grown. He also further tested the ratios obtained 
in a cross between Black Mexican sweet and Rice Pop Corn var. 
leucoceras, and found in the selfed F, generation an excess of smooth 
kernels. Instead of 75 per cent smooth and 25 per cent wrinkled 
he obtained in an extensive series 84.5 per cent smooth, 15.6 
per cent wrinkled. In another extensive series 81.9 per cent 
smooth and 18 per cent wrinkled, no intermediates, are reported. 
Correns concludes these results are to be explained not on an 
assumption of segregation in some other than a 1:1 ratio but as due 
to partial failure of certain combinations to develop, or to selective 
or differential pairing. In the presence of a great excess of pollen 
on the silk certain grains might well take precedence by reason of 
their greater vigor in the particular combination possible to them. 
I am discussing these sweet X pop crosses in another paper. 

As figured by Correns and as I find them, certain sharply 
pitted (pl. 1, f. 50) and chimaera-like (p. 39) kernels of the F, are 
quite different in appearance from the intermediately wrinkled 
kernels noted above. Correns does not test the behavior of these 
pitted and half and half kernels when grown and selfed. It is not 
impossible that they owe their appearance to special interactions 
of the germ plasms in the triple endosperm fusion and subsequent 
divisions and are not an index of what has happened in the fusion 
of the egg and male nuclei and the development of the embryo. 
I shall report elsewhere on the behavior of certain of these kernels 
when grown and selfed. 

Correns, while making corn the type of his third class of the 
possible combinations of dominance and segregation (homo- 
dynamic schizogonic) in which the F, is more or less intermediate 
between the parents so that dominants, hybrids, and recessives 
are visibly different, does so on the grounds of the behavior of 
aleurone and endosperm colors, etc., and claims that the starch- 
sugar pair are heterodynamic with dominance of the starch char- 
acter in the F, and later hybrids, (pp. 67, 86, 141). 


East and Hayes (’11, pp. 33-34) had some four hundred hand 
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nollinated F,’s from crosses between sweet and flint, but report 
in detail on only one fourth of them, the remainder showing as 
they say ‘‘nothing different.”” They (p. 34) state that in the F, 
dominance is apparently complete. ‘“‘In no case was there the 
slightest difference between the homozygous and the heterozygous 
seeds either in outward appearance or in the character of the 
starch cells when examined microscopically’’ though they note 
the occasional occurrence of the curious chimaera kernels with 
one side smooth, the other side wrinkled, which were also observed 
by Correns and others. They further concluded that the char- 
acters starchy and sweet are the same in all races so that all crosses 
behave alike. They had not of course tested at this time the 
crosses between waxy and sweet, later described by Collins. 

East and Hayes report, however, that ears intermediate 
between sweet and flint do appear in various races of sweet corn 
and may give trouble to canneries since they transmit the char- 
acter. They state that such ears appear in ratios not to exceed 
one in 10,000, but do not give the detailed statistical data on which 
the numbers are based. They also report one case in which three 
semi starch ears appeared in the progeny of an extracted recessive 
from a cross of Illinois High Protein Dent by Black Mexican 
Sweet. The entire ear was ‘rather uniformly semi starchy.” 
The offspring of its more starchy kernels varied from as starchy 
as the parent to more starchy. Those from the less starchy kernels 
were in part good sweet kernels and in part semi starchy. Seeds 
could be selected which formed a series running from true sweet 
to true starchy. They reject the idea of impure segregation as 
accounting for such observations and hold that “dominant 
starchiness—if it is the same dominant starchiness—has been 
formed anew.”’ They recognize also that certain races of sweet 
corn (Crosby) tend to have plumper kernels than others. Still in 
spite of all this they persist in regarding the factors for sweet and 
starchy as fixed and recognizably distinguishable categories. 
In a footnote (pp. 40-44) they argue the possibility that when 
pop corns are pollinated by sweet corns the smaller size of the 
kernels on intermediate ears may lead to their being more nearly 
filled by the endosperm materials and hence less wrinkled in 


appearance, they do not however give any further data on this 
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point from their own work. East and Hayes believe (p. 42) that 
these intermediates are not an evidence of the mixing of the sweet 
and starch characters but are due to progressive variations con- 
stantly taking place in small number along paths that have been 
passed before, and assert like Correns the dominance of the starch 
character over the sweet character, regarding the behavior of the 
two characters as an example of a simple Mendelian monohybrid. 

I have reviewed the work of Correns and East in some detail 
on this point to show that from the first the ocurrence of such 
intermediates constituting exceptions to the simple formula for a 
Mendelian monohybrid were observed though they were regarded 
as unimportant from the theoretic standpoint. In spite of these 
observed cases of intermediates the combination of sweet with 
starch corns is made a standard type to illustrate Mendelian 
behavior in such summaries and general discussions as Correns’s 
“Die neuen Vererbungs-Gesetze’”’ (’12); Baur’s “‘Einfiihrung in 
die experimentelle Vererbungslehre,’’ 2d edition (’14); Haecker’s 
“Allgemeine Vererbungslehre”’ (’11); and even the new manual, 
“Genetics in Relation to Agriculture,’’ by Babcock and Claussen 
(’18). 

It is highly desirable, it seems to me, to know whether in at- 
tempting to maintain sweet races at their highest perfection and in 
breeding for new varieties it is necessary to exclude these inter- 
mediates in selecting seed. East and Hayes, as noted, make the 
general statement that as rather rare mutants they may cause 
considerable trouble to canners but without referring to specific 
instances. 

Jones (’19) reports the continuance of a selection experiment 
with the three intermediate ears obtained by East and Hayes, 
and referred to above. The aim of the experiment was to recover, 
if possible, the parent starchy and sweet types by selecting from 
the selfed offspring of this intermediate. Beginning in 1907 the 
selection for starchy was carried through ten generations and that 
for sweet through nine generations. Jones obtained in this way a 
sweet race whose kernels still vary somewhat in the amount of 
Opaque substance which they contain, though in general they are 
good sugar types and what he calls a pseudo-starchy race, in which 
the kernels are in some ears perfectly plump while in others there 
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may be areas on a few seeds which closely resemble the wrinkled 
condition of sweet seeds. In general it is stated this pseudo- 
starchy race when crossed with pure starchy races gives in the F, 
segregation into sugary and starchy kernels as if it had been a 
so-called pure sweet though the F, kernels so obtained show con- 
siderable tendency to pseudo-starchiness in later generations in a 
fashion that makes the results hard to classify. The explanation 
of his observations, Jones believes, is to be sought in the recog- 
nition that more factors are concerned in the determination of the 
sweet and starch pair of characters than had before been realized. 

He makes no claim to have reached an adequate or theoretically 

satisfying analysis from the Mendelian standpoint. His assumed 
three factors are merely taken ‘‘as an illustration’’ and he speaks 
of the “‘indefinite nature of the character.”’ 

Jones refers (p. 388) to other cases he has observed in which 
intermediate kernels have appeared in starch and sugar corn 
crosses, though he expresses no opinion as to the frequency of 
their occurrence, and leaves the question of their nature and 
origin much as it was before. He recognizes the possible influence 
of the fact that the mother plant is always one generation in 
advance of the endosperm, though a real test of the significance 
of this situation is difficult to achieve. 

On the assumption of relatively fixed unit factors, it is rather 
striking when this intermediate condition has appeared that new 
and definite combinations of the factors assumed are so difficult to 
achieve. Neither the pseudo starchy nor the segregated sweet, 
either in appearance or behavior, when bred seem quite to meet 
the standards of a homozygous race in the strict sense of Johannsen. 
We seem to have here the familiar phenomenon which was known 
to the older breeders as “breaking up”’ of types in the second 
and following generations as a result of hybridizing. From the 
standpoint of current theories we are inclined to focus our attention 
upon the possibility of recovering parent types after hybridizing 
while the older breeders regarded this phenomenon, though 
familiar, as of little interest compared with the cases in which 
“breaking up”’ occurred. The search was frequently so far as 

hybridization was used in breeding for practical ends for a cross in 
which breaking up would. occur. A species with desirable basic 
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qualities of color, form, habit of growth, etc., was tested in various 
combinations until one was found which would give a series of 
variants of these basic qualities, such as we find in so many groups 
of cultivated plants. 

It is to be hoped that Jones’s experiments can be continued 
till an adequate unit factorial analysis for corn is, if possible, at- 
tained. The economic importance of the crop will certainly 
justify this procedure. Judging his data as they stand, however, 
it seems to me that the assumption of fluctuating variations and 
mutual modification of the germ plasms with each succeeding 
sexual reproductive cycle of synapsis, chromosome reduction, cell 
and nuclear fusion and chromosome pairing fits the facts much 
better than that of numerous fixed unit factors merely shifting 
their interrelations through the almost endless number of the 
mathematically possible combinations which, it is assumed 
again, they can enter with equal freedom. 

My results agree with those of Jones that these intermediate 
kernels tend rather strongly to propagate their kind and that 
races with a strong tendency to their production can be isolated 
by selection. I am discussing elsewhere the possible importance 
of such races as what I have proposed to call meal corns. If corn 
is to be used increasingly as a food more attention should be paid 
by breeders to improving the flavor and general palatability of 
corns to be used in making meals. 

In my own work intermediates have appeared in practically 
all of my crosses between sweets and flints, dents, flour corns, 
and pop corns. I have also observed cases of the spontaneous 
appearance of intermediate kernels in the pure bred Black Mexican 
Sweet and some other sugar corns which I have used. Such 
intermediate kernels in so-called pure races occur scatteringly on 
occasional ears and I have observed one ear which showed a general 
tendency to this condition. This ear probably came from an acci- 
dentally planted intermediate kernel. As noted above Correns does 
not report on any attempts to learn how the hybrid F, and F2 kernels 
which he reports as “slightly wrinkled’’ or almost smooth would 
behave when grown and selfed or crossed back on their sweet or 
starch parents. The occurrence of such intermediates arising by 


all the various methods noted is of particular interest in view of the 
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tendency to overlook such fluctuating differences in the interest of 
attempts at broad generalizations. 

[ have endeavored to settle the points here involved and have 
grown a number of such intermediates which have appeared in 
various crosses between sweets, and flints, dents and pops. 

The study of these endosperm characters is of special interest 
since the endosperm nuclei in general are the product of a triple 
nuclear fusion; in each case two nuclei from the mother combine 
with one from the male parent. The effect of this unequal repre- 
sentation of the two parents in the endosperm can be checked up 
by comparison with the expression of the same characters as trans- 
mitted to the next generation through the embryo which arises 
from the normally fertilized egg. The morphological nature 
and phylogenetic origin of the triple fusion in forming the pri- 
mary endosperm nucleus have not been as yet worked out, but 
functionally and from the genetic standpoint it is a triploid 
growth which is crowded out and absorbed by the normal embryo. 
The study of reciprocal crosses with reference to the expression 
of these endosperm characters afford ideal conditions for deter- 
mining the effects of a double as contrasted with a single set of 
chromosomes from the same parent, so-called dosage phenomena, 
etc. I shall not take up these questions in the present paper since 
I desire first to establish and clear up the facts as to the occurrence 
of intermediates between starch and sugar corns and the behavior 
of these intermediates when grown and selfed. 

The interesting paper by Weatherwax ('19) establishes the 
fact that the embryo sac in corn is formed after the manner of the 
dicotyledonous rather than the lily type so that there is no possi- 
bility that either of the polar nuclei which fuse in the endosperm 
nucleus or their parents were formed by a reduction division and 
the possible complications as to the so-called genetic constitution 
of the nuclei of an endosperm of the lily type are not present in 
corn. 

I have worked with the following races: 

Four flints: Canadian Early Yellow, Longfellow, Long White 

Flint, and Hall’s Golden Nugget. 

Eight dent corns: Wisconsin White Dent, Silver King, Bloody 

Butcher, Gaunt’s Golden Dent, Long’s Champion Dent, King 

Philip Red Cob, Eureka Dent. 
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Six sugar corns: Crosby’s Early, Country Gentleman, Ruby 
Sweet, Golden Bantam Sweet, Golden Cream Sweet, and 
Stowell’s Evergreen. 

Five flour corns: Red Squaw, Blue Flour (Pink Flour, Yellow 
Flour, and White Flour from Arikara Indians). 

Six pop corns: Eight Rowed Pop, White Rice, Black Beauty Pop, 
Snowflake, Golden Tom Thumb, and California Golden. 

With the exception of the corns from the Arikara Indians, 
these are all fairly common and well marked races which I have 
grown in selfed or inbred cultures parallel to my experiments with 
crossing and have found to come true to type except for such 
fluctuating variations as I am noting in connection with the expe- 
riments. That such fluctuating variations occur in both sexually 
and asexually reproduced series, is well established as noted, but 
that sexual reproduction favors their occurrence is, it seems to me, 
shown especially well by the results obtained in breeding corn. 

My results can best be presented perhaps by reproducing 
life-size photographs of a series of ears (PLATES I-3) illustrating 
the actual number, distribution, appearance, etc., of these inter- 
mediates from a characteristic generation in a series of experiments 
which I have carried on now for some six years. These figures can 
be regarded as typical of the fuller series reported statistically in the 
tables, which show the proportions of the various classes of kernels 
in the successive generations. They represent a stage in which the 
injurious effects of selfing are not yet seriously manifest. They 
are also illustrative of my results in all the sweet with flint or 
dent combinations noted below, with many of which I have worked 
for some six or seven years. lam reporting also on sweet with pop 
corn crosses and some further special cases in another paper. 

PLATES I-—3, FIGS. 130 a—130 f, illustrate the F; of a cross 
between a large white dent obtained from Thorburn as Wisconsin 
White Dent, and the common Black Mexican sweet corn, also 
obtained from Thorburn. I am not reproducing figures of these 
two parent races since the types are well known and, though both 
ears are undersized and not well filled at the tip, due in part to 
selfing, Fic. 130 a for the sweet type and Fic. 130 f in its dent 
kernels for the starchy type may be taken as illustrating the kernel 


characters of the parents of the series. The kernels of Wisconsin 
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White Dent do not always show the pronouncedly wrinkled tip 
typically seen in dents. The kernels frequently show only a 
smooth transverse groove and the horny endosperm comes nearer 
the tip, leaving less of the opaque white endosperm. These 
kernels with less wrinkled tips have been called dimpled dents, 
They are well shown in the Fic. 130 f and as noted the dent kernels 
of this ear represent the dimpled dent kernels of the original 
starchy parent. They occur in the inbred ears but become much 
more numerous in the crosses with sweets. As in most dents the 
kernels at the butt and tip of the ear tend to pass over into the 
dimpled form or even to be quite smooth and flint-like, though 
generally showing more or less opaque endosperm. 

I have not employed field tests on a large scale in my studies 
but have endeavored to use all the precautions for careful control 
in pollination with relatively small numbers of plants. I have 
used both the method of bagging the ears and tassels separately 
and transferring the pollen by hand, and the method of connecting 
tassel and ear by a paper tube and allowing the pollen to reach 
the silk directly. In spite of the fact that only one crop per year 
can be obtained, the large numbers of kernels on an ear, all pro- 
duced under quite similar conditions, and the possibility of checking 
up results year after year on the preserved material in a fashion 
quite impossible with flower colors, etc., make corn a favorable 
material for such studies on the variation of characters, etc. 

As noted above, there is general agreement as to the occurrence 
of intermediates between sugary and starchy kernels. I shall 
report particularly the numbers in which these intermediate 
kernels occur in the successive generations and their behavior 
when grown and selfed. 

I have carried the cross between Wisconsin White Dent and 
Black Mexican Sweet, both obtained from Thorburn, through four 
generations, from 1912-1916 and will give my results with this 
series in some detail as noted, since they are illustrative of all 
my results in crossing sweet and flint or dent types. The tassels 
and ears were bagged separately for the most part though in some 
cases they were connected directly by paper tubes. 

Three ears, 5 a, 5 b, and 5 c, were obtained in 1912 by polli- 
nating the Wisconsin White Dent with pollen from the Black 
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Mexican Sweet and showed no intermediate kernels. They 
varied from a wrinkled to a dimpled or rather flint like dent, but 
showed no evidence of xenia so far as the starch sweet characters 
are concerned; the color inheritance I shall discuss elsewhere. 

I obtained thirteen selfed ears of the F, generation (Nos. 129 
a-f, six ears, and 130 a~-g, seven ears) in 1913. In these ears the 
intermediate kernels when only superficially examined can be 
confused sometimes with the dents which also show wrinkling, 
though only at the tip. The translucency and general shrinkage 
of the sweet kernels when fully developed are however unmistak- 
able, as are also the opaque white and shrunken tips of the dent. 
Some of the intermediates shade over into the sweet type and 
others toward the dent type. Those half way between sweet 
and dent can be recognized with certainty but others may be 
doubtful. 


TABLE I. SELFED F2 EARS OF CROSS WISCONSIN WHITE DENT X BLACK MEXICAN 








SWEET 

Ear Nos. Starchy Intermediate Sweet 

129 @ 277 5 96 
ae 215 oO 64 
( 315 3 119 

d 204 5 76 

e 329 5 133 

; 9! 5 22 
130 a 297 4 104 
“bd 154 4 43 
¢ 138 2 4I 

d 239 13 63 

J 279 21 84 

& 345 e) 124 
2,883 73 909 


The classification of the kernels from these thirteen ears is 
given in TABLE I, which shows in the totals 2,883 starchy kernels 
to 969 sweet kernels, and 73 apparently intermediate kernels. 
This is a ratio of about 73.45 per cent starchy: 1.85 per cent inter- 
mediate: 24.68 per cent sweet. If we class the intermediates 
with the starchy kernels we have a ratio per four of 3.01 starchy: 
‘98 sweet. If we divide the intermediates equally between the 
starchy and the sweet kernels we have a ratio per four of 2.97 


starchy: 1.02 sweet. If we class the intermediates with the sweets, 
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as Correns has done we have a ratio per four of 2.93 starchy: 1,06 
sweet. The divergence from the Mendelian ratio is least when 
the intermediates are classed with the starchy kernels though the 
basis of their selection was that they were somewhat wrinkled, 
As noted above we can also distinguish here an intermediate in 
the starchy kernels between dent and flint. In these so-called 
dimpled dent kernels the opaque whiteness and large wrinkled 
depression of the tip of the dent kernel is much reduced. They 
shade over into typical dents on the one hand and typical flints on 
the other, and the classification is not always easy to make, 
I have not attempted to separate them here but have done so in 
connection with the ears photographed from later generations. 

Kernels from four of these F: ears, 129 a, 129 c, 130 a, and 130d, 
were grown and selfed in the next (Fs) generation (1914). The 
kernels were selected with reference both to the inheritance of the 
sweet and starchy characters and the aleurone color. I shall 
consider here only the results with the sweet and starchy characters 
leaving the data as to the inheritance of aleurone color for a later 
report. I will take up first the results obtained from selected 
intermediate kernels. 

Ear 130 d, showing a fair number of intermediate kernels, 
was selected as the parent for the next generation of intermediates. 
The thirteen white intermediate kernels were planted and six 
ears were obtained from this lot in 1914, which ranged from one 
(164 a) which had almost all its kernels typical sweets to another 
(164 f) which had a large proportion of dimpled dent and more 
typical dent kernels, though the photograph is hardly adequate to 
distinguish the latter from the dimpled type, especially in the 
rows in which the kernels are seen directly in end view. I have 
taken this Fy series as illustrating as fully as possible the facts 
regarding these intermediates and have had them photographed 
and reproduced life size so that the degree and character of the 
fluctuations can be studied as they appear in the originals. This 
seemed preferable to giving a larger number of less perfect illus- 
trations. The series is shown in the photographs and the classi- 
fication of the kernels is given in TABLE II, section 1, A. A dark 
intermediate kernel from the same ear (130 d) gave an ear of all 


sweet kernels (167 a) like 164 a of the white series and is included 
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in the table though not figured, as it shows nothing further than 


is shown by 164 a. 


TABLE II. Cross WISCONSIN WHITE DENT X BLACK MEXICAN SWEET 
1. Fs EARS FROM SELFED F2 EAR 130 d, I9QI4 


A. Selected intermediate kernels planted 














Ear Nos. Dent Dimpled Dent Flint Interm, Sweet 
164 4... oO oO oO 8 163 
b Oo oO oO 133 71 

é o 3 oO 132 52 

d ce) oO 0 123 62 

e oO 12 0 177 56 

5 a 32 86 40 43 35 
107 @ Oo oO Oo oO 309 
32 101 40 616 748 


The pure starchy kernels as noted vary from flints which are 
quite smooth and more or less translucent and horny to dimpled 
dents in which there is a slight groove at the tip. From this 
dimpled dent form they range further toward more typical dents 
with wrinkled as well as grooved tips and with a well marked 
opaque white color due to intercellular air spaces. 

Ear 167a@ is a pure sweet showing no marked intermediates, 
as noted; ear 164a is almost pure sweet, showing eight intermediate 
to 163 sweet kernels, a ratio of about 4 per cent intermediates to 
95 percent sweet. The intermediates here also incline toward the 
sweet type in amount of wrinkling and translucency, though 
easily distinguishable from the typical sweet kernels. 

As the photograph shows, ear 164 f, also from an intermediate 
kernel is in general quite of the dimpled type, but with conspicuous 
sweet and intermediate kernels scattered among the dent-like 
kernels. The classes here are 158 starchy to 43 intermediate and 
35 sweet. If we divide the intermediates equally between the 
starchy and the sweet classes, we shall have 179.5 starchy to 56.5 
sweet, Or 3.042 starchy to .957 sweet, a good Mendelian hybrid 
ratio. But if as Correns did, we add the intermediates to the 
sweet class, we get 2.67 starchy to 1.32 sweets. The extremes of 
the six ears range then from one almost pure recessive ear to one 
more like a so-called hybrid ear as they have been perhaps some- 
times classed. It is not impossible that if larger numbers had 
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been planted, an ear approximating a pure dominant would have 
been obtained. The results become clearer from a consideration 
of the remaining four ears from these intermediate kernels. It is 
obvious at once, however, that the range of variation in the char- 
acters sweet and starch in these F; intermediate kernels extends in 
some cases at least so as to include both of the original parent 
types. There is no evidence in this case of the segregation at once 
of a factor or group of factors for intermediate nor of the produc- 
tion of a mutant which then at once breeds true. 

The other four ears of the series, ears 164 6, c, d, and e, bring 
out still more clearly the fluctuating character of the qualities 
here involved. Ear 164 } gives only sweet’ and intermediate 
kernels, 133 intermediate to 71 sweet, a ratio of 34 per cent sweet 
to 65 per cent intermediate. The translucency of most of the 
kernels gives the ear the general appearance of the sweet type but 
the opaque white of the intermediate kernels is also conspicuous 
and their less wrinkled surfaces make them easily recognizable in 
the photograph. 

Ear 164 c shows three dimpled dent kernels with 132 inter- 
mediate and 52 sweet, a ratio of about 1+ per cent starchy: 70+ 
per cent intermediate: 27+ per cent sweet. The number of 
intermediates is larger here again than the number of sweet ker- 
nels, and three dimpled kernels appear. 

Ear 164 d should probably be classed as giving only sweet 
and intermediate kernels though it is difficult to be certain of the 
character of the kernels at the ends of two of the rows and two 
kernels should perhaps be classed as flints. Counting them as 
intermediates we have 123 intermediates to 62 sweets, something 
like a ratio of 2:1. The position of this ear in such a series as we 
have here is perhaps doubtful. It has a larger proportion of fully 
wrinkled kernels than ear 164 c, but on the other hand its inter- 
mediates tend more toward the dent type, especially in color. 
The ear in general shows more opaque white than ear 164 ¢, in 
which the translucency due to the sweet character is more in 
evidence. 

Ear 164 e gives 12 dimpled dent kernels, some of which are 
almost fiint-like; 177 intermediate and 56 sweet, a ratio of 4+ 


yer cent starchy: 72+ per cent intermediate: 22 per cent sweet. 
I Y: 7 
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The proportion of pure sweets to intermediates is somewhat 


‘reduced. If we here class the intermediates with the starchy 


kernels we should have a ratio per four of 3.08 starchy and inter- 
mediates to .gI sweet. 

The translucency of the intermediates is much less in this ear 
than in ear 164 c. The kernels tend also to be less wrinkled and 
as the photograph shows the ear has a greater resemblance to the 
parental dent type than the figures in the table indicate. 

These four ears 164 }, c, d, and e, show in general two inter- 
mediates to one sweet kernel and it would be quite possible to 
conceive of a Mendelian factorial hypothesis to fit their case. 
Taking the whole series the facts suggest rather that in selecting 
intermediates one is inclined to select kernels of pronouncedly 
intermediate character and pass by those which are doubtful, 
leaving them in the sweet and starchy classes. Allowing for this 
tendency in selecting there would none the less seem to be evidence 
that intermediates tend rather to vary toward the sweet character 
than toward the starchy character. All six ears show large pro- 
portions of typical sweet kernels while only three of them show 
typical starchy kernels. 

It is obvious that there is a marked tendency to the perpetua- 
tion of the intermediate condition when once it has appeared. 
Still it can by no means be maintained that intermediate kernels 
at once breed true. As shown in the table two ears (164 a and 
167 a) from kernels selected as intermediates appear to be almost 
typically sweet, and one ear (164 f) has a high percentage of typi- 
cally starchy kernels; 66+ per cent of starchy kernels, 18+ per 
cent of intermediates and 14+ per cent of typical sweet kernels. 
The remaining four ears vary in their proportions of intermediate 
kernels, to sweet kernels, neglecting the starchy kernels, from, 
roughly, 2:1 to 3:1. 

This fluctuation in the occurrence of intermediates is still 
further illustrated in the offspring of six further lots of kernels 
selected from this same F,2 ear (130 d) to test the behavior of what 
appear to be pure sweet and pure starchy kernels, respectively. 
These lots were selected with reference to endosperm color as 
well but we shall consider only the sweet starch characters here. 
Four of the lots (Nos. 160-163 inclusive) were typical dimpled 
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dents and two lots consisted of typical sweet kernels (Nos. 165, 
166). The dimpled dent lots were selected to represent colors 
from dark or blackish to white but we may treat them as one series 
with reference to the starch sweet characters. Twenty-four ears 
and nubbins were obtained from these dimpled dent starchy 
kernels (Nos. 160-163) of which twelve showed few interme- 
diates and almost all dent, dimpled dent, and flint like kernels 
(extracted dominants) and twelve showed conspicuously dent, 
dimpled dent, flint, intermediate, and sweet kernels (F; hybrids), 


TABLE II (con.,) 
B. Selected dimpled dent kernels planted 


a. Mixed ears (hybrids) obtained 





Ear Nos. Starchy. Intermediate. Sweet 
160 b-1I.... 147 35 13 
“we. eee 183 26 17 
Ses 17 9 
27 Io 3 
B.---- oe I29 I4 37 
h-t 159 56 
h-2. 33 3 58 
161 a 120 I3 47 
162 a. 89 5 34 
“ & 142 43 
179 43 I 
fk See ee 159 5 51 
1,390 154 309 


The proportion of intermediates in all these ears as will be seen 
is much smaller than in the case of the offspring of the F, kernels 
selected as intermediates. The ears of this class of F; hybrids as 
shown in TABLE II, section 1, B, a, give 1390 starchy to 154 
intermediates to 369 sweet kernels, that is 2.9 starchy to .32 
intermediate to .76 sweet. There are here in addition to the ker- 
nels which are plainly intermediate some others which approxi- 
mate starchy kernels on the one hand and sweet kernels on the 
other. The classification is difficult in some cases since there is 
really a series from starchy to sweet. I have put in the class of 
intermediates only those that were plainly from their form and 
degree of translucency neither typical starchy nor typical sweet 
kernels. Here as in other cases it would be possible to make more 


than one class of intermediates but the lines of distinction would 
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be vague. If we should make but two classes putting all kernels 
that show any trace of wrinkling together we should have 1,390 
starchy kernels to 523 more or less wrinkled and translucent 
kernels, a proportion per four kernels of 2.90 : 1.09. If we should 
divide the intermediate group equally between the starchy and 
sweet classes we should have more nearly an exact Mendelian 
ratio, 1,467 starchy to 446 sweet, that is 3.06 starchy to .93 sweet, 


“é 


as noted. Correns as noted treated the “slightly wrinkled’’ and 
“almost smooth”’ kernels he observed as sweet kernels. 

The twelve ears which showed no typical sweet kernels gave a 
very low proportion of intermediates. Seven of these ears give no 
intermediates. The other five ears give only from one to four 
intermediate kernels, the total being 2,397 starchy to 11 inter- 
mediate kernels, 267 starchy to I intermediate. The classification 
is difficult here also and I have included only kernels of undoubt- 
edly intermediate appearance in that class. The numbers of 
kernels of the different classes for these ears are given in TABLE IIT, 
section 1, B, b. As noted they are the so-called extracted domi- 

















nants. 
TABLE II (con.) 
b. Slightly mixed ears (dominants) obtained 
Ear Nos, Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
160 a. - : 2306 
161 b 182 
 & 196 
163 a 319 
| eae 194 
 @ 267 I 
é.. 74 
I6Ic... 297 3 
161 eé.. 202 2 
160 ¢.. 114 I 
160 e€ 173 
160 : 143 
2,397 It 


From the two Fy, lots Nos. 165 and 166 of extracted sweet 
kernels which came from ear 130 d nine F; ears and nubbins were 
obtained (165 a—d and 166 a-e). The parent kernels and the ears 
obtained differ in aleurone color but as in the previous case of 
dents and flints, they may be considered as one series with refer- 


ence to the characters sweet and starch. Of these nine ears seven 
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were relatively good sweets with only a small number (two to 
eight) of intermediate kernels while two (Nos. 166 a, c) showed a 
larger number of intermediates, one of them (166 c) showing also 
four kernels that I have classed as dimpled dents and thirteen 
kernels that I have classed as flints. This ear also showed six 
kernels in the special class of intermediates which are chimaera- 
like, with one half plump starchy and the other half wrinkled 
sugary in appearance. This is the highest number of such kernels 
that I have so far observed in a single ear. I have classed them 
with the intermediates in my general averages but their number 
is too small to appreciably affect the results. 
TABLE II (con.) 
C. Selected sweet kernels planted 


c. Mixed ears, but prevailingly sweet (recessives) 




















Ear Nos. Dimp. Dent Flint Intermediate Sweet Chimaera 
BGO Ge wcee 61 255 
| ae ‘ 7 218 
166 «¢ a> oie 4 13 50 70 6 
166 d...... 3 337 
166 é€ 3 50 
165 a.. 225 
eee 8 197 
I a6 is 2 117 
re 25 
4 13 140 1,494 6 


The classes and numbers of kernels for these nine ears (165 
a-—d, 166a—e) are given in TABLE II, section 1, C, c, and show when 
compared with the results given in TABLE II, section 1, A, that in 
this case the number of intermediate kernels found in ears from Fy 
kernels selected as sweet is much smaller (about 8 per cent) than 
in ears from kernels selected as intermediate (about 40 per cent. 
In ears from starchy kernels there is only about 3 per cent of 
intermediate kernels (TABLE II, section 1, D). 

We have clearly enough, it seems to me, in the offspring of 
this single F, ear (130 d) the picture of a case of fluctuating modi- 
fication of characters by crossing with a further fluctuating ten- 
dency to inheritance of the modification suggesting the possibility 
of obtaining a fairly pure race intermediate, in respect to the 
characters considered, between the parent races. 
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The data furnished by the offspring from the further ears of 
the same Fy, generation (130 a, 129 a, c) suggest the same conclu- 
sion. These lots again were selected with reference to variations 
in aleurone color and for this reason further intermediates were 
not planted, but as before we shall consider at this time only the 


starchy and sweet characters. 


TABLE II (con.) 


D. Relative proportion of intermediate kernels obtained in F3 from Wisconsin 
White Dent X Black Mexican by planting intermediate, as compared 


with starch and sugar kernels from ear 130 d 

















From starchy kernels, From intermediate 
34 ears kernels, 7 ears 
Typical Interm. rypical Interm. 
Extr. starchy. 1,390 173 616 
hybr. sweet.. ‘ ; 369 154 748 
12 ears } 
Extr. starchy ‘ . 2,397 II 
dom. 4 sweet Pye Sena 
12 ears 4,156 165 
From sugar kernels 
Extr. starchy... on eink re 17 
rec. 4 sweet acces wee 1,494 146 
9 ears a 





1.511 | 146 921 616 


From ear 130 a, I grew in 1914 plants from four types of ker- 
nels, Nos. 155-158, 155 from colored flint kernels, 156 from white 
flint kernels, 157 from colored sweet kernels, 158 from white sweet 
kernels. From the starchy kernels eighteen ears were obtained. 
Ten of these ears would be classed as hybrids and in addition to 
typical starchy and sweet kernels, gave a much higher proportion 
of intermediates than the eight ears which would be classed as 
extracted dominants. In the former, TABLE II, section 2, A, a, 
there is one intermediate to thirty-nine starchy and sweet, in the 
latter, TABLE II, section 2, A, 6, only one intermediate to 138 
starchy. If we divide the intermediate kernels from the ten 
hybrid ears from this parent equally between the starchy and 
sweet classes we get 1772.5 starchy to 524.5 sweet, a ratio per four 
of 3.084: .913. 

From the extracted sweet kernels (Nos. 157 and 158) ten ears 
were obtained. Eight of them were quite true to type as sweets 
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but one (158 5) showed a high percentage of intermediates and 


one a considerable percentage that were not fully wrinkled (157 d), 


FABLE II (con.) 


2. EARS FROM SELFED F:2 EAR 


130 a 


A. Starchy kernels planted 


d. 


Mixed (hybrid) ears 





Ear Nos Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
. , > - SS a ee an ——— 
155a 82 Is 
> tie 116 39 
J 242 7 78 
h 240 5 55 
l 207 17 45 
1s6a4 145 10 33 
ee. 214 3 65 
é 222 I 82 
d 144 12 36 
155 e-I 132 2 48 
1,744 57 490 
b. Slightly mixed ears (extracted dominants) 
155 b-1 96 I 
d 329 I 
y 240 10 
h I4!I 
t 434 
m 140 
156e 160 
at ae 118 
I 658 I2 


TABLE II, section 2, B, c, gives the composition of these ears 
in detail and shows that from kernels selected as typically of the 
wrinkled sweet type when selfed one in every thirteen of the off- 
spring appeared as intermediates, or as less wrinkled than is 
characteristic. This is a higher proportion of intermediates than 
was obtained from the so-called hybrids from the same parent 
ear (130 a) which gave one intermediate to thirty-nine starchy 
and sweet, and a very much higher proportion than came from 
the corresponding extracted dominants which gave only one 
intermediate to 138 starchy. The five full starchy kernels in ear 
158 a and the four similar kernels in ear 157 7, were possibly from 
stray pollen though several of the intermediate kernels on ear 
158 a which were probably*the result of selfing were very close to 
starchy types while showing undoubted wrinkling. 
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TABLE II (con.) 
B. Sweet kernels planted 


c. Slightly mixed ears (recessives) 











Ear Nos. Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
158a... iia 5 10 316 
b deve 78 103 

c ‘ s° 4 139 
157 ¢ ee 386 
ee 32 171 
e . 249 

f ; 23 105 

g 325 

h II 128 

i 4 2 242 

9 160 2,164 


From ear 129 a of this same cross, Wisconsin White Dent X 
Black Mexican sweet, eight different lots of kernels (Nos. 168-175) 
were planted in 1914. Lots 168, 169, 170, and 175 were from 
kernels dimpled dent in type. Lots 171-174 were from sweet 
kernels. No. 173, which was a pale sweet kernel, failed to produce 
any ears. 

From the dimpled dent kernels 168, 169, 170, and 175 I ob- 
tained twenty ears. Six ears consisted largely of pure starchy 
kernels with few intermediates. These would be classed as ex- 
tracted dominants. The number of starchy kernels and the 
number of intermediate kernels for each of these ears is given in 
TABLE II, section 3, A, a. The proportion of intermediates to 
starchy kernels for the six ears is about 1 :185. 

Sixteen ears gave both starchy and sweet kernels and would be 
classed as hybrids. The number of starchy intermediate and 
sweet kernels for each of these ears is given in TABLE I], section 3, 
A,b. For the whole series of sixteen ears there is a proportion of 
one intermediate to ninety sweet and starchy taken together. 
If we divide the intermediates, putting half of them with the 
starchy and half with the sweet kernels, we have 1981.5 starchy 
to 660.5 sweet kernels an exact 3:1 ratio. Assuming that the 
differences in wrinkling and translucency are really negligible and 
that some of the intermediates really belong with each of the two 
starchy sweet classes, such results as these and the preceding have 
been generally regarded as evidence of so-called purity of stock, 
homozygosity. 
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TABLE II (con.) 
3. EARS FROM SELFED F; EAR 1204 


A. Starchy kernels planted 


a. Slightly mixed ears (dominants) 




















Starchy Intermediate 








weet 
168 a 140 2 
> a 149 I 
16090 a 232 2 
- 92 
170 5 202 
a 99 
920 5 
b. Mixed ears obtained (hybrids) 
168 b 199 5 04 
ae 79 3 206 
d 178 7 45 
e 94 27 
169 5 188 I 40 
= ie 89 24 
e 73 12 
170 a 208 64 
ti 133 59 
: e 184 52 
; f 93 31 
: g 59 I 16 
h 890 47 
i 85 27 
I75 a 160 10 60 
b 56 2 22 
7 en a ae 
i 1,967 29 646 
! ; ; 
| B. Sweet kernels planted 
: 
c. Slightly mixed ears obtained 
171 5 176 
: - 218 
ti 9 138 
m IQI 
: 1724 3 I7I 
| b 77 
: c 29 
172d 51 
1744 84 
ae P 3 90 
d gI 
b 120 
3 12 1430 
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From the kernels of this F, ear (129 a) selected to represent the 
sweet type I obtained twelve ears, nine of which showed only 
sweet kernels. Two (171 ¢ and 172 a) showed respectively nine 
and three intermediate kernels. One ear (174 c) showed three 
full starchy kernels which may have been due to stray pollen as 
there were no intermediates on this ear. The classes of kernels 
for each of these ears is given in TABLE II, section 3, B, c. 

From ear 129 ¢ of the same cross four lots were planted, two 
(Nos. 176 and 178) consisting of dimpled dent kernels and two 
(Nos. 177 and 179) consisting of sweet kernels. 


TABLE II (con.) 
4. EARS FROM SELFED Fs; EAR 129 ¢ 
A. Starchy kernels planted 


a. Mixed ears obtained (hybrids) 











Ear Nos. Starchy | Intermediate Sweet pi pew 
B70 6 84 7 38 
r.. 4 118 It 32 
. 137 3 34 
J 96 13 8 
4 se 4 55 
178 a. - 293 88 5 
~~ 172 18 27 ; 
d 191 I 86 
° 163 I 61 
f ‘ 105 6 37 
504! 64 515 6 


From the dimpled dent kernels, thirteen selfed ears were 
obtained, two with for the most part pure starchy kernels which 
would be classed’ as extracted dominants and twelve giving 
starchy, intermediate, and sweet kernels which would be classed 
as extracted hybrids. In TABLE II, section 4, A, a, the compo- 
sition of the mixed ears (extracted hybrids) is shown. The six 
kernels which show pitting, or one half sweet and one half starch 
(chimaera kernels) are counted with the intermediates. If the 
intermediate kernels are divided equally between the starchy and 
sweet classes we have here again an almost perfect Mendelian ratio, 
3.008 starchy: .g90 sweet. There is one intermediate kernel to 
thirty starchy and sweet kernels, a larger proportion than is 
found in the starchy ears. 
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The composition of the two extracted dominant ears is shown 
in TABLE II, section 4, A, b. The proportion of intermediate to 
starchy kernels is about 1:50. 

TABLE II (con.) 


b. Slightly mixed ears obtained (dominants) 


Ear Nos, Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
176 b 163 5 
178 b 243 3 
4006 8 


From the sweet kernels, Nos. 177 and 179, seven ears were 
obtained whose composition is shown in TABLE II, section 4, B, c. 
Four of these ears show only sweet kernels while the other three 
show from one to fourteen intermediate kernels, the ratio for the 
whole group being about one intermediate to fifty-seven sweet 
kernels. 

TABLE II (con.) 
B. Sweet kernels planted 


c. Slightly mixed ears obtained 





Ear Nos Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
177 a... I 322 
+) 4 oe 238 
177 da 216 
177 € 28 
E97? J. 2 
179 a.. 14 193 
179 6 6 182 

21 I,211 


In 1915 this Wisconsin White Dent and Black Mexican Sweet 
cross was grown only for endosperm color in the attempt to isolate 
a pure blue race, and no intermediates between sweet and starch 
were planted, as the starchy kernels show the color more easily, 
especially in variegated kernels. 

The fourth generation of these intermediates from the cross of 
Black Mexican Sweet by Wisconsin White Dent was grown in 
1916. In this year an out cross was made in order to test the 
behavior of the intermediate condition in combinations from 
different sources. A series of kernels from one of the above Fs 
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selfed ears was grown and the silks pollinated from another 
coffee-colored intermediate obtained by crossing two well-marked 
sweet races. The male parent of this intermediate was the Black 
Mexican Sweet used in the parentage of the series so far considered. 
The female parent was Ruby Sweet, a form obtained from Childs 
in 1913 and grown and selfed in that year. Kernels from one of 
these selfed ears were grown in 1914 and crossed with Black 
Mexican Sweet. The F; ears so obtained showed a mixture of 
sweets and intermediates and the intermediate kernels selected 
from one of these ears (74 a) were made the starting point for a 
series of intermediates which have been continued now through 
four inbred generations (1914-1918). These intermediates did 
not at once breed true. They showed varying proportions of 
sweets, intermediates, and fully smooth, flint-like kernels. Hal- 
stead (07, ’08, ’09) has described a similar case of the origin of an 
intermediate Malamo from two sweet races, Malakan and Premo. 
He bred the type for a number of years with open pollination and 
by selection of sweet and flinty kernels obtained a marked increase 
in the starchiness and sweetness respectively of the ears. 

His test plots showed (’08) that “‘ears from the plot planted 
with flinty kernels were largely flinty while the sweet grains gave 
ears that showed as a rule very little tendency to produce starch.” 
He did not obtain, however, in either case types which would 
breed true. They probably showed a wider range of variability 
than was represented in the parents. 

I shall describe this series more fully in the discussion of the 
use of these intermediates between starch and sugar types as 
special meal corns. Intermediate kernels from an ear of the F, 
(74 a) of this Ruby Sweet X Black Mexican cross were planted 
and used as the male parent for a series of other intermediate 
types, including those between Wisconsin White Dent and Black 
Mexican Sweet which we have been considering. The male and 
the mother plants were planted in alternate rows and the mother 
plants were simply detasseled and left to open pollination from 
the coffee colored intermediate. 

Three lots of kernels from ear 164 6 (Table III, section 1, A) 
were planted in the 1916 plot as the F, generation of the Wisconsin 
White Dent X Black Mexican Sweet series. No. 750 consisted of 
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dimpled dent kernels, No. 751 of intermediate kernels and No. 752 
of sweet kernels. All these were grown and pollinated by the 
intermediate from Ruby Sweet x Black Mexican, No. 763, as 
male parent. The ears obtained in this way were all small as a 
result of the selfing in the F, and F;. The kernels selected as 
dimpled dents, No. 750, failed to come so no results in this par- 
ticular combination were obtained. 

The intermediate kernels from this ear gave two ears, 751 @ 
and d, with almost wholly intermediate and sweet kernels, two 
ears on one stalk, 751 c 1 and c 2 wholly flint in type, and one ear, 
751 b which gave flint, intermediate, and sweet kernels. The 
classes are shown in TABLE III, section 1, A; 48+ per cent are 
starchy, 31+ per cent intermediate, and 20+ per cent sweet. 
TABLE III. Out cross In 1916, Fs; OF RACE SELECTED AS INTERMEDIATES FROM 


WISCONSIN WHITE DENT By BLACK MEXICAN SWEET X THE Fi INTERMEDIATE 
FROM A CROSS BETWEEN TWO SWEET TYPES, RUBY SWEET X BLACK MEXICAN 











SWEET 
1. EAR 164 6 AS PARENT 
A. Intermediate kernels planted 
Ear Nos, Flint Intermediate Sweet 
7514 186 17 
7516 114 67 07 
751 c-! 78 
751 ¢-2 292 
751d 3 oI 57 
487 314 201 


The distinction between sweet and intermediate in all these 
ears was very difficult in many kernels, though that there were 
the three classes present was obvious. The results are of interest 
as showing that in this out cross, though the new male parent 
came from two sweet parents, the capacity to produce kernels 
and even entire ears of the full starchy type has not disappeared in 
this intermediate series. The fully wrinkled sugar kernels are 
perhaps even more persistent though pure sweet ears were not 
obtained. 

Three other nubbins, 754 a—c, from intermediate kernels of 
ear 164 >, were obtained from ears grown in the greenhouse but 
were too poorly developed to be considered. 
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The kernels selected as fully wrinkled, No. 752, from this Fs 
ear (164 b) also gave a mixed result when pollinated by the Ruby 
Sweet X Black Mexican Intermediate. Four ears were obtained 
Nos. 752 a 1 anda2 from the same stalk, 752 b,and 752 c. The 
classes of kernels are given in TABLE III, section 1, B. There are 
42 per cent intermediate and 57 per cent sweet. 


TABLE III (con.) 


B. Fully wrinkled sweet kernels planted 








Ear Nos. Flint Intermediate Sweet 

752 a-I. 22 140 

752 a-2 75 97 

752 5.. 2 79 

752 ¢. 17 162 
347 ee 





The ears verge strongly toward pure intermediates in their 
general appearance but it is difficult if not impossible in the case of 
many kernels to decide whether they should be classed as sweet 
or intermediate. It seems quite unnecessary to figure these ears or 
the remaining ones of the series as the grades of wrinkling are 
similar to those shown in the figures given for the F; generation. 
A lot of intermediate kernels from ear 164 c showed the result of 
the selfing in the F; still more markedly. Fourteen small ears 
and nubbins were obtained all but two, 753 c and 753 k, were 
poorly filled. Ear 753 c was quite uniformly intermediate. Ear 
753 k verged more toward sweet. The scattered kernels on the 
other ears and nubbins were hard to classify owing to the flattened 
and abnormal forms regularly found in such scattered kernels and 
I have not attempted to summarize the results of this planting. 

A lot of intermediate kernels from the F; ear 164 d, sister to 
164 b and 164 c, gave four ears, 754 e-h, with a large proportion of 
rather typically intermediate kernels. The classes are given in 
TABLE III, section 2. There are 55+ per cent intermediate, and 
44+ per cent sweet. One ear, 754 f, showed more sweet than inter- 
mediate kernels. All four ears showed some kernels strongly 
verging toward flints in their appearance. These kernels are 
somewhat opaque and their wrinkling is very delicate, scarcely 
perceptible in some cases. 
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TABLE III (con.) 
2. EAR 164 d AS PARENT (SEE TABLE II, SECTION 1, A) 


A. Intermediate kernels planted 


Ear Nos. Flint Intermediate Sweet 
754 ¢ 65 53 Many flint-like 
Pa ae 102 146 
g 83 26} Many flint-like but minutely 
i 153 92 | wrinkled kernels 
493 317 


Ten small ears and nubbins, Nos. 758 a—f were obtained from 
the F; ear 164 f. The classes of kernels are given in TABLE III, 
section 3. There are a few scattering kernels in this lot which 
are plump and opaque and may be classed as starchy. The 
intermediates are for the most part quite typical. In the whole 
series there is a preponderance of sweet kernels but many kernels 
classed as sweets verge strongly toward intermediates. The 
ratios are .2+ per cent starchy: 46+ per cent intermediate: 
53+ per cent sweet. 

TABLE III (con.) 
3. EAR 164 f AS PARENT 


Intermediate kernels planted 


Ear Nos, Starchy Intermediate Sweet 
758 a~-I 127 54 
a-2 ; 100 24 
b-1 . I 106 48 
b-2. 72 68 
OnE... 44 69 
c-2 I5 31 
c-3 I 82 84 
d 2 22 160 
é. 20 180 
f 78 68 
4 606 786 


Four small ears, Nos. 759 a—d were obtained from intermediate 
kernels from ear 166 a. The classes from these ears are given in 
TABLE III, section 4. 

One ear, 759 a, is almost wholly sweet in type. The other 
three are markedly intermediate in general appearance, but 
many of the kernels are very hard to classify. The proportions 


are 55+ per cent intermediates and 44+ per cent sweet. 
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Considering this whole F, out cross generation, we find that 
when intermediate kernels were planted they predominate slightly 
over the sweet. The proportions are from intermediates: starchy 
12+ per cent, intermediate 46+ per cent, sweet 41+ per cent. 
The appearance of the large number of flint kernels in the progeny 
of the intermediate kernels from ear 164 0 is notable as showing 


TABLE III (con.) 
4. EAR 166 a@ AS PARENT 


Intermediaie kernels planted 











Ear Nos, Starchy Intermediate Sweet 

759 a... Recosues 4 259 
ae 119 72 
( 198 22 

d 161 34 
482 387 


the persistence of the capacity to return to a fully starchy type, 
especially since as noted the new male parent came as a cross from 
the two sweet races Ruby Sweet and Black Mexican Sweet. 
The sweet kernels planted from this same ear also gave a pre- 
ponderance of sweet, 57+ per cent sweet to 42+ per cent inter- 
mediate. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 
1. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INTERMEDIATES 


From these four generations of a cross between a sweet and a 
dent corn, the evidence is very clear, it seems to me, that what 
can be interpreted as a separation of the parental germ plasms in 
the reduction divisions and recombinations of the gametes so 
produced according to the laws of chance actually occurs as East 
and Correns found and as has been shown cytologically and as- 
sumed generally in Mendelian conceptions. It is, however, equally 
plain that provision must be made in such theoretic conceptions 
for the occurrence of intermediates. There is evidence of segre- 
gation (chromosome reduction) but not of the so-called purity of 
the gametes. We might assume here in accord with current 
practice factors acting as modifiers, inhibitors, etc., with varying 
efficiencies in the case of different kernels, but there is no adequate 
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evidence that any such assumed factors are distributed in the 
reduction divisions in any clear-cut and obvious fashion, such as 
the simple mono-hybrid ratios, and to name in the germ plasm 
the same qualities observed in the soma explains nothing and is 
merely the old preformationism in a modern guise. 

Correns (’o1) and East and Hayes (’11) have based their 
generalization that the qualities starchy and sugary make a 
typical Mendelian pair of characters in their segregation and 
recombination behavior on the assumption that intermediates 
behave, when grown and selfed, practically like the visibly more 
typical starchy or sweet kernels, except in rare cases of mutation, 
when as East reports an occasional intermediate ear (I in 10,000) 
appears with no evidence that it is a result of hybridization and 
whose offspring tend to breed true, thus causing trouble to growers 
of sweet corn for canneries in case such ears are not avoided as 
seed. 

That however both in their behavior in the following gener- 
ation and in their appearance there is adequate ground for treating 
the intermediates as a special class is, it seems to me, sufficiently 
evident from the data given above. In TABLE II, section 17, D, I 
have brought together and compared the results obtained by 
planting intermediates with those obtained by planting typical 
starchy and sugary kernels from ear 130 d. About 40 per 
cent of intermediates were obtained from planting intermedi- 
ates, while ears from sweet and starchy kernels gave only about 
5 per cent of intermediate kernels. The evidence from Correns’s 
work as well as my own is overwhelming that such intermediate 
kernels do occur sporadically but quite commonly as a result of 
crossing as well as congenitally as a result of sexual reproduction 
in so-called pure races and that in whatever way they arise, they 
do not at once breed true. By selection the percentage of such 
kernels may be increased with fair probability in every case that 
rather pure races of intermediates may be established. Selection 
of intermediates through the F: and Fs; generations selfed followed 
by an out cross with an intermediate of different parentage gave 
as the progeny of one ear (166 a) three out of four ears with a 
considerable excess of intermediates and with no pure starchy 
kernels. The fourth ear was an almost pure sweet. The off- 
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spring of the other F; ears gave more mixed results. Since but one 
generation can be grown in a year, it is a slow process to test out the 
effects of selection, particularly in view of the bad effects of in- 
breeding, but it seems to me the results given are conclusive for 
this particular case at least, though the particular point with 
which I am concerned is to show that sporadically occurring 
intermediates arising in crossed ears do not behave when grown 
and selfed like ordinary sweet or starchy kernels, but show that 
the intermediate condition is also heritable in a very considerable 
degree. 

There is evidence also that in the whole F, and F; of this cross 
of Wisconsin White Dent by Black Mexican Sweet, we not only 
obtain more intermediate kernels by planting intermediates than 
are obtained by planting sugary or starchy kernels of the same 
ancestry, (see p. 159) but also intermediates are relatively more 
numerous in the offspring of the so-called extracted recessives and 
of the mixed starchy and sweet ears (about 3 per cent) than in 
the offspring of the kernels that gave so-called extracted dominants 
(only .6 per cent). In the so-called extracted recessive ears of 
the F; taken by themselves there are about 5 per cent of inter- 
mediate kernels. Selected intermediate kernels give a higher 
percentage of intermediates, but intermediates occur in not incon- 
siderable numbers in both so-called pure extracted dominants and 
extracted hybrids, more in the latter than in the former. It 
would seem that the sweet character is in less stable equilibrium, 
so to speak, than the starchy character and that sweet types are 
more likely to vary toward starchy than are starchy types toward 
sweet types. The intermediates are not merely chance variants 
diverging with equal frequency from both starchy and sugary 
types. This is a tendency of the same order perhaps as that 
which has been observed by Collins and Kempton, who find as 
noted an excess of starchy over waxy kernels in their crosses of 
these types. 

It is generally recognized that the starchy kernel is the more 
primitive type of corn and that the sweet races have been derived 
from the starchy races, though the whole process is prehistoric 
and there are no positive records, so far as I am aware, of the origin 


of a sweet race from a starchy race where the possibility of crossing 
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was excluded. To obtain a starchy race from a sweet race is 
much easier. I have practically pure flint ears, as far as appear- 
ances go, from the above described cross of Ruby Sweet and Black 
Mexican. 

It is worthy of note here that from this dent sweet corn cross 
quite a percentage of flint kernels appear. East has also noted this 
fact in a similar case and regards it as showing that Black Mexican 
Sweet had a flint corn in its ancestry and carries latent flint. He 
believes that the sweet corns are of two groups in this respect, 
derived respectively from dent and flint ancestries and that their 
behavior in crosses with dents and flints will indicate to which of 
the classes they belong. In view of the fluctuating character of both 
sweet and starchy characters in crosses such a contention is difficult 
to test. As bearing on the whole question as to the significance in 
practical breeding work of the occurrence of fluctuating variants 
between the parental types in crossing it is worth while to quote 
here the final paragraph of a recent paper by Kempton (19), based 
on his own and Collins’s work on the inheritance of endosperm 
characters in corn. 

For the breeder of crop plants where most of the desired characters are almost 
infinitely complex, seldom alternative, and often intangible, Mendelism seems to 
have little of practical value to offer, whether the attempt of some investigators to 
so extend the theory as to embrace such characters be approved or not. While Men- 
delism may assist in making desired combinations, there is nothing to show that it 
can serve as a substitute for selection either in finding the best stocks or in preserving 
them from subsequent deterioration. 

Collins and Kempton have perhaps done more than any others 
to broaden our knowledge of the behavior of corn in crossing, and 
the above statement is particularly interesting in view of the 
sweeping generalizations found in such a book as that of Babcock 


and Claussen. 


2. PAIRING OF PARENTAL CHROMOSOMES, REDUCTION DIVISIONS, 
AND SEGREGATION 

The occurrence of intermediates need not as noted lead us to 

question the cytological evidence for the segregation of the 

chromosomes from the male and female parents respectively in 

the reduction division and the chance recombination of these 


chromosomes in the succeeding fertilizations. The cytological 
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evidence for pairing of the homologous chromosomes from the two 
parents as indicated by length and other differential characters is 
accumulating rapidly both for plants and animals. For data as to 
plant material see Strasburger (’05), Stomps (’10) and Clemens 
Miiller (’09 and ‘12). 

While we need more convincing proof of the relationship of 
the processes in the so-called first and second divisions to the process 
of the reduction of the chromosome number there can be no 
question now that in general the sporophyte is a double or com- 
bination individual and that the chromosomes contributed by 
its two parents maintain a sort of individuality even when so 
combined. 

Cytological evidence is as yet quite lacking as to just when and 
how in fertilization or in the succeeding divisions the homologous 
chromosomes are able to find each other out and attain the paired 
relationships which the sporophytic division figures show so 
clearly. Sax ('18) reports for Fritillaria and Triticum that they 
do not pair in the first division of the fertilized egg. Resort to 
conceptions of chemical affinity, magnetic polarities, etc., are of 
course useless here and our best suggestions, as it seems to me, are 
found in the conception of permanent connections or space relations 
between chromosomes and the mechanically active kinoplasmic 
elements of the colloidal cell organization which are indicated in 
Rabl’s figure (’89), the constant relations between centrosome and 
nucleus observed by Conklin in Crepidula (’02) and the visibly 
permanent connections found between central bodies and chro- 
mosomes in the ascus (’97). 

The pairing of the germ cells with each new fertilization is 
determined by the external environment and is a matter of chance, 
but the homologous chromosomes of each probably become paired 
through the mechanical activities made possible by the cell organi- 
zation constituting the internal environment of the cell elements. 
We arrive here at a more precise conception of what may constitute 
the internal environment of the germ plasm than has hitherto been 
possible, though the assumption of an effective internal environ- 
ment has seemed necessary to many on other grounds as well. 

However the pairing may be brought about, there is general 
agreement that it has been achieved completely at synapsis and 
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for plants at least the visible appearance of the synaptic knot and 
the succeeding pachyneme spireme suggest that at this stage the 
chromosome pairs may become very intimately combined (Allen 
05). On @ priori grounds it would seem unlikely that such 
complex and labile compounds as we may suppose constitute the 
germ plasms should enter into such close physical relations of 
fusion without a greater or less amount of mixing and interaction 
which would more or less permanently alter their character. That 
the degree of such interaction should be the same in every case even 
of the same cross would seem to be quite improbable. It would 
be natural enough that many grades of interaction might occur 
in the synaptic stages leading to the formation of the eggs on a 
single ear of corn or the pollen grains of a single anther sac. The 
possible variability suggested by the cytological data as to synapsis 
forms a natural parallel to the variable degrees of mixing of the 
sugar and starch characters shown in the F2 hybrid ears, resulting 
from the pairing of gametes from sugar and starch corns in the F,. 


3. RELATION OF SEXUAL REPRODUCTION TO VARIATION 


If corn endosperms could be reproduced vegetatively such in- 
tergradations as we are discussing would doubtless occur as bud 
variations, like those Stout has described for Coleus ('15), but it is of 
importance to note that here they regularly follow sexual reproduc- 
tion and it seems to me are.to be regarded as the natural expression 
of the likelihood that processes so complex as we now know those 
of sexual reproduction are, should result in a higher percentage of 
variants than results from purely vegetative reproduction in- 
volving in the last analysis only nuclear and cell division. We 
need perhaps further careful statistical studies like those of Stout 
on species like Coleus, which can be propagated in both fashions 
to determine the relative frequency and degree of bud variation 
as compared with variation in sexually reproduced progeny. As 
it is we have the experience of commercial growers that in many 
cases in which seed progenies are quite variable progeny produced 
vegetatively by cuttings, etc., are sufficiently constant to be a 
reliable means of introducing and propagating important types 
of fruits and vegetables. No one questions that it is in general 
regarded as much easier to establish and fix a new variety which 
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can be propagated vegetatively than one which can only be pro- 
pagated by seed. It seems to me that the evidence suggests that 
the general occurrence of intermediates as a result of crossing is 
due not only to the bringing together of divergent or contrasting 
pairs of characteristics but to the exigencies of sexual reproduction 
itself. It is easy to say that the combination of two equivalent 
things cannot result in variation but aside from the question as 
to whether male and female gametes ever are equivalents in any 
very strict sense it seems also obvious that the pairing of such 
complex colloidal systems as are the germ cells constitutes for 
each of the two individually as well as for the diploid unit which 
is coming into being an especially critical stage whose end result 
may very well show considerable fluctuating variability and in 
turn result in fluctuating congenital variability in the progeny. 

An ear of corn with its large numbers of easily preserved and 
studied individual examples of such fusions produced under 
conditions involving a minimum of environmental variation is 
very favorable material for the recognition of such fluctuations. 
To be sure ears of pure bred races may show striking uniformity in 
their kernels especially in the starchy races but in the sugar corns 
variations in the degree of wrinkling are as I have found by no 
means rare occurrences. We must recognize without doubt as 
has long been obvious to the systematists fluctuating variability 
in the character of species as to their tendency to constancy or 
variability in their seed progeny. Some species or races show a 
high degree of fixity of type while others are just as truly charac- 
terized by their variability. There is nothing inconsistent with 
such facts in what we know of the relative fixity of the physical 
characteristics of various substances in the colloidal condition and 
of colloidal systems made up of varying proportions of the different 
elements or of different colloids. 

What is true however of the chances of fluctuating variability 
in the offspring of gametes from individuals of the same so-called 
pure race is doubly true in the case of crosses between races differ- 
ing in one or more characters. That the pairing of germ plasms 
from congenitally different parents should regularly and in every 
species result merely in a shuffling of fixed unit factors is out of har- 
mony with what we know of the ordinary behavior of such viscid 
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colloidal aggregates as the gametes and the chromosomes when 
brought into such intricate relations as are the elements of the 
homologous pairs of chromosomes in the synaptic knot and the 
subsequent pachyneme spireme. Speaking in terms of chemistry 
and molecules no chemist would expect to be able always to isolate 
in a pure state by physical means alone such complex and unstable 
compounds as the proteins after they have been so intimately 
combined. 

It seems to me necessary here to keep in mind always in con- 
nection with our theories of heredity and the structure of the germ 
plasm the known facts as to such polyphase colloidal systems as the 
cells appear to be. That the homologous chromosomes do pair, 
combine in the synaptic knot, separate in the reduction divisions, 
live a longer or shorter independent existence in the gametophytic 
generations, and then become paired again sooner or later as a 
result of gametic fusion are facts established from cytological 
observations and confirmed in their broad outlines by the evidence 
from breeding experiments for segregation and chance recombina- 
tions of characters. That however the germ plasms remain 
unaltered through these reproductive processes is not shown by 
breeding results and is quite inconsistent with what we should 
expect to be the results of the observed cytological processes on 
the viscid colloidal materials of the gametes as wholes and on the 
chromosomes themselves. 

As noted corn with its large number of individual endosperms 
showing characters easily studied which can be obtained simul- 
taneously and in parts of the ear under practically identical en- 
vironmental conditions though each is the product of a distinct, 
free, and chance-determined pollination (in selfing so far as the 
variations in pollen of the same individual is concerned, in open 
pollination so far as variation of pollen occurs in the whole field) 
affords very special advantages for the study of variation both 
within a race and in hybrids. 

The difficulty in distinguishing between variations which are 
due to environment and those which are germinal and congenital 
largely disappears in the case of these endosperm characters. 
Aside from the peculiar and apparently epigenetic cases of the 
pitted and chimaera-like kernels, it is easy to distinguish the 
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relative effects of environment and heredity on the form of the 
kernels and the degree of the wrinkling. Kernels at the butt of 
the ear tend to be smoother as a result of extreme pressure from 
the husks in this region. The kernels at the tip also show the 
effects of exposure if the husks are too short or of pressure if the 
husks are long and heavy, sc that a well filled ear in its longitudinal 
growth meets considerable resistance from them. The hundreds 
of kernels in the middle region of the ear relatively to each other 
have a remarkably constant set of conditions through the whole 
of their development and the variations in their form are very 
obviously from their chance distribution to be interpreted as the 
expression of the exigencies of the fusion and pairing processes of 
fertilization, plus the particular and general qualities of the gametes 
which fuse and the chromosomes which pair. It has been too 
commonly assumed that the variations in the progeny of a pure 
race or the progeny from the crossing of two pure races must be 
largely if not wholly due to the external environment. With our 
increased knowledge of the complicated processes which are in- 
volved in synapsis, the reduction divisions, gametic cell fusions 
and the final pairing of homologous chromosomes it is obvious 
that at each and all of these stages there are abundant opportun- 
ities for variations in the germ plasm arising both from the chem- 
ical and physical interactions of the complex and labile materials 
of the chromosomes upon each other and of the cytoplasm, 
spindle fibers, etc., upon the chromosomes. As a single illus- 
tration take the frequently observed and figured cases of the 
occasional chromosome pairs which for one reason or another 
remain for some time connected in the equatorial plate and are 
tremendously elongated and distorted in being pulled back to 
the poles. In any theory of their nature and structure there is at 
least a chance that such a pair have been modified in some way 
and are different than their neighbors either before or as a result 
of this special variation from the normal processes of chromosome 
separation. Their position in the daughter group of chromosomes 
is for a time at least visibly modified. With the discovery of 
the normal paired relation of the homologous chromosomes of 
diploid nuclei the whole matter of the space relations of the 
chromosomes with reference to each other, to the centrosome and 
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to the nuclear membrane is coming to be recognized as a problem 
of fundamental cytological importance. These interrelations of 
the cell structures constitute as i have pointed out a sort of internal 
environment for the germ plasm but an environment from which 
in my opinion it is inseparable and which determines continuously 
in a considerable degree its constitution. With the recognition 
that all protoplasmic cell structures are phases of a complex of 
colloidal systems the question as to whether all change must not 
of necessity originate in environmental influence largely loses its 
point. That the position of the chromosomes with reference to 
the plasma membrane may be of significance, has been already 
claimed by Swingle in his theory of zygotaxis (’11, 13). That 
such conceptions seem far less fanciful, as our evidence for the 
individuality of the chromosomes and the reality of their paired 
positions in the diploid cells becomes more positive, cannot be 
questioned. During the period of the maturation and fertilization 
processes the germ plasm is best protected from, because it is least 
dependent on, the general external environment and in view of 
the complexity of these processes the claim that all change must 
be initiated by influences from outside the organism can have 
little weight. Changes resulting from the functioning of the 
mechanism of chromosome pairing and reduction, and gametic 
fusions may well be characterized as due to the normal capacity of 
the germ plasm for congenital variation. I am not suggesting here 
any doctrine of spontaneous or self-caused change, but am only 
pointing out that the stages of embryo initiation, from their 
obscurity and our ignorance of them, have been either re- 
garded as of no significance (Lamarckian emphasis on influence 
of external environment) or have been given an exaggerated and 
strictly theoretically conceived importance (doctrines of germinal 
variation) in initiating variation and even evolutionary advance. 
With our better knowledge, we now see, from the very complexity 
of the mechanisms concerned and the fundamentally new relations 
into which the gametic cells enter in the act of fusion, there may 
well result at least what we may perhaps properly call with Meehan 
and Cook (’19) the normal fluctuating variation of the organism. 
We realize more fully now than Darwin did that the question 
as to whether sexual reproduction is in itself a source of variation 
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or a means of swamping out existing variations involves the 
consideration of the complicated and far reaching mechanical 
and chemical interrelations of the cell structures concerned in the 
preparation for, and achievement of, cell or gametic fusion and the 
pairing of the chromosomes. It is obvious that we must dis- 
tinguish at least two somewhat independent sets of conditions 
which determine the character of the embryonic progeny in sexual 
reproduction. First, the degree of similarity or difference in the 
ancestry of the gametes which are to combine and, second, the 
very processes of synapsis, maturation and union of the gam- 
etes. To be sure each of these sets of conditions determines the 
other in large degree. First, the complicated nature of the pro- 
cesses of reproduction set a limit to the degree of difference allow- 
able in the gametes beyond which even if fertilization occurs 
embryo abortion may at once follow. Second, owing to the com- 
plexity of the fertilization process the degree of compatibility in 
the gametes may influence the probable range of variation in the 
progeny as well as their general vegetative vigor and fertility or 
sterility when grown. 

It seems to me probable that the constitutional differences 
in the gametes are more likely to be responsible for the wider and 
so-called suddenly achieved variations known as mutations, sports, 
monstrosities, etc., while the complex nature of the reduction, 
mating, fusion, and pairing prcesses may well be regarded as 
responsible for those fluctuating normal variations which it has 
been so much the fashion recently to confuse with the not directly 
heritable variations due to the external environment. 

It is not at all impossible of course that external environmental 
conditions of temperature, and nutrition, toxic effects, etc., may in- 
fluence the complex of reproductive processes and thus affect the 
degree of congenital variation. The demonstration of this, 
however, by such studies as those of alcoholism, malnutrition, 
etc., in their influence on the offspring of sexual reproduction 
have so far led to no very conclusive results. 

It is clear then, it seems to me, that the cytological discoveries 
as to the nature of synapsis, chromosome reduction, gametic 
fusion and chromosome pairing indicate that fluctuating variation 
may be expected as a direct result of the complexity of these 
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processes. The congenital characteristics of a series of hybrid 
offspring from the same pure bred parents and produced at the 
same time are not to be expected to be identical. Offspring from 
inbreeding or from selfing in a so-called pure race may also show 
congenital fluctuating variations due to the inherent nature of the 
sexual processes and quite independent of the so-called racial 
purity of the parents as fixed by carefully controlled inbreeding. 

The endosperm characters of corn are as noted especially favor. 
able for the detection of such phenomena since we have here in 
the hundreds of kernels from the middle region of a good-sized 
selfed or inbred ear a series of offspring from independent 
matings developed to maturity under practically identical environ- 
mental conditions except perhaps for a slight progressive diminu 
tion in food and water supply as we proceed from the butt of the 
ear to its tip and a little more crowding due to the narrowing of 
the ear in some races. The effect of these factors on endosperm 
characters is apparently so slight as to be negligible. Variations 
between the kernels under these conditions are to be characterized 
from their time of origin as congenital and are to be expected to 
be more or less fully heritable as my results from selecting and 
selfing intermediate kernels between the sugar and starch char- 
acters show that they are. 

It is easy to assign differences between flowers or leaves on 
the same plant or between peas or beans from different pods or 
from the ends of the pods as compared with their middle region to 
the effects of environment, but differences between peas or beans 
from the middle region of the same well-developed pod or between 
kernels from the middle region of a large, well-filled ear of corn 
must be congenital. In the corn especially it is possible to obtain 
numbers large enough from the same ear to study such variations 
statistically as I have done and arrive at the certainty of their flue 
tuating and none the less more or less fully heritable value. 

A further advantage afforded by corn for the study of these 
fluctuating variations is found in the practical fact that these 
endosperm characters are permanent and the ears are easily 


stored and preserved for comparison with the new data obtained 
in each succeeding year. No other material I know of is so favor- 
able in all these respects for the careful and quantitative study of 
the inheritance of variations. 
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In emphasizing the fluctuating variability shown in the inheri- 
tance of these endosperm characters it is not to be forgotten that 
commonly there are some F, kernels and some ears in which segre- 
gation is quite pure. By selecting these apparently Mendelian 
results may be secured, but it is just as true that there are always 
other kernels in which more or less mixture of the characters for 
sugar and starch has occurred, and by selecting these interme- 
diates in larger proportions may be secured, and probably by 
continued selection pure races of intermediates can be produced. 
The possibility of the existence of equilibrium types is to be 
recognized, representing phases of greater stability in the germ 
plasm toward which fluctuations tend to converge. Breeders 
who in general terms report the confirmation of East’s and Cor- 
rens’s results in corn have probably more or less consciously 
selected from the typical parental types in planting for the F; and 


succeeding generations. 


4. NATURE OF THE SUGAR AND STARCH CHARACTERS 

The characters sweet and starchy are typically metidentical 
characters. The presence of sugars and dextrin gums in solution 
or in sols leads in drying out to shrinkage of the cell and an irregular 
outline just as the whole kernel becomes wrinkled and shrivelled. 
The presence of more solid starch grains packing the cells full 
prevents this shrivelling with loss of water and the cells and 
kernels remain plump and rounded. This is a case of a metidenti- 
cal character expressing itself morphogenetically and giving char- 
acteristic form differences in a many-celled structure. So far as I 
know it is the only case of this sort so far noted, most metidentical 
characters being matters of color, taste, etc., and such properties 
as length of life, fertility, sterility, etc. The character starchy or 
sugary can be transmitted directly as such through the egg and 
male cell. There is no question here as to a method of its repre- 
sentation in the germ plasm. It need not be considered as repre- 
sented in the germ cells by a factor or factors which are not funda- 
mentally the same as the character itself in its expression in other 
cells. In a sugar corn, speaking broadly and so far as we now 
know, the endosperm cells tend to contain certain more soluble 


carbohydrates as storage products. In a starchy corn the endo- 
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sperm shows a tendency to produce starch in greater proportions 
as a reserve carbohydrate throughout the life of the endosperm 
cells. Such tendencies or qualities need not be conceived as 
represented but as actually present as such in the germ cells, and 
as coming to expression in varying degrees according to the 
position of the cell in the multicellular plant body and its corres- 
ponding opportunity for the formation of storage products. 
We of course need much further data, both histological and cyto- 
logical as to the sweet and starchy kernels but no facts so far 
known are, as it seems to me, inconsistent with the conception 
of these characters as metidentical form qualities which can be 
classed with the metidentical color characters which are so com- 
mon. That such form characters must be conceived as the 
expression of a definite number of unit factors invariable except 
for relatively rare and strongly marked mutations, seems to me 
quite contrary to the evidence as it exists.. The fluctuating 
behavior of these characters with the presence of all possible 
intergradation from the extreme of starchy to the extreme of 
sweet, as shown in FiGs. 167 6-167 f, suggests modification and 
fluctuating variability rather than mathematical fixity in the 
cellular basis of these characters. The fact that selection does 
not, at least at once, eliminate the extremes of the series of variants 
is opposed to the conception of such variability being due to recom- 
bination of multiple fixed factors. Typically starchy kernels 
and typically sweet kernels recur in the F; and F, generations, as 
is shown in the tables. The number of generations is small, but 
the case is one again in which the relative proportion of the varying 
types is changed by selection without the immediate elimination 
or the obviously proportionate elimination of variability. This 
series was not continued further, as other intermediate types 
seemed more promising for productiveness and other matters of 
interest. As noted above, further data will be given in connection 
with the description of such intermediates as a possible race of 
mealcorns. All of the starch sugar crosses which I have studied 
show in general a similar fluctuating variability, with a tendency 
to the inheritance of the intermediate condition when it appears, 
The intermediates obtained in the Wisconsin White Dent * Black 


Mexican Sweet cross may be taken as illustrative, so far as my 
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observations go, of the general behavior of the sugar and starch 
characters when crossed. The data as to small fluctuating but 
heritable variations as given by Jennings ('16), Stout (’15), 
Hegner (’19) and others, for asexual reproduction in pedigreed 
cultures has shown that the long recognized fixity of type resulting 
from asexual reproduction while sufficient in many cases to enable 
the horticulturist and practical breeder to furnish a fairly stable 
product for the market, is by no means absolute. Much more is 
it true as shown by Castle and Phillips (’14) for rats, Stout and 
Boas for flower number in chicory ('18), as well as in much of the 
older literature of the subject, that in sexual reproduction, we are 
concerned not with fixed unit factors subject only to relatively 
rare mutations, but with fluctuating variability probably increased 
by the special vicissitudes of cell and nuclear fusion and chromo- 
some pairing and reduction. Certainly the current interpretation, 
except for Jones’s paper, of the behavior of the sugar and starch 
characters in corn as due to a pair of fixed Mendelizing factors, 
subject to only rare and relatively unimportant mutations, has not 
been in accordance with the facts, even as they were shown by 
Correns’s great paper. 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Description of plates 3-5 


Photographs and reproductions life size. Cards attached to the ends of the ears 


for pedigrees, data as to pollination, etc. 


PLATE 3 
F1iG. 164 a. Kernels nearly all fully wrinkled and typical for sugar corn. 
Fic. 164 6. Kernels showing many degrees of wrinkling but many of them 


tending toward translucency even when not fully wrinkled. 


PLATE 4 
Fic. 164 ¢. Kernels showing many degrees of wrinkling. The ear shows more 
opaque whiteness than 164 ), 
Fic. 164 d. The ear though short has more of the appearance of the dent parent. 
Many kernels however are fully wrinkled and translucent. 


PLATE 5 
Fic. 164 e. The kernels are coarser and with much opaque white. Many of 
them quite of the dent type. Others are quite fully wrinkled. 
Fic. 164 f. The ear was partly shelled by birds. It shows plump flint-like 
kernels, dimpled dent kernels, and fully wrinkled translucent sugary type kernels, 
as well as intermediates. 
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Notes on the Jack Pine Plains of Michigan 
W. L. McATEE 


The Jack Pine Plains or Barrens of Michigan, like analogous 
regions elsewhere, are of considerable interest to botanists. That 
they are barren from the agricultural point of view is shown clearly 
by the number of abandoned farms in their outskirts and the 
total lack of farming population in their typically developed in- 
teriors. However, the word barren, without modification, 
should not be applied to the Pine Plains, for in them some plants 
reach their very acme of development. For example the jack 
pine, Pinus Banksiana, the characteristic tree of the Plains, un- 
hurt by fire for a sufficient time, makes a noble forest. Such 
crops of blueberries and pin and choke cherries as are produced 
on the Plains are exceeded nowhere; the writer saw numerous 
choke cherry trees with branches bent to the ground with their 
loads of fruit. Botanists have reason to be thankful that the 
Plains are barren agriculturally, for to this fact is due their preser- 
vation in something like their natural state; and they harbor 
numbers of the most interesting plants of Michigan. 

The characteristic plants of the Jack Pine Plains have been 
listed at least thrice;* the object of the present article, therefore, 
is not to catalogue the plants of the Plains, but rather to give an 
idea of the appearance of the region in general, and to indicate the 
nature of certain subordinate plant associations of the Plains. 

Why the Jack Pine Barrens are called Plains is not apparent at 
first sight in some parts of the region; certainly in the Boardman 
Plains, Grand Traverse County, ravines are numerous and there 
are many basins containing lakes, some of which are deep. How- 
ever, there are extensive areas of fairly level country and the 
region no doubt is a dissected plateau. In Crawford County 


* Beal, W. J. 18th Ann. Rep. Hort. Soc. Michigan 1888: 52-54. 1889. Beal, 
W. J., & Wheeler, C. F. Michigan Flora (second edition). 30th Ann. Rep. Sec’y 
State Bd. Agr. 1892: 19-21. Beal, W. J. Michigan Flora (third edition). Fifth 
Rep. Michigan Ac. Sci. 1904: 16—18. 
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there are larger, essentially flat areas, but there are also long but 
low parallel ridges. 

As in the case of other regions in the eastern United States 
called Barrens, the distinctive appearance of the Jack Pine Plains 
is due chiefly to unusually wide spacing of the arborescent vegeta- 
tion, giving a pleasing open effect to the landscape. Upon closer 
inspection the humbler vegetation also is seen to leave an unusual 
proportion of soil surface uncovered. There is no turf, there 
are no thickets; to this extent then, the region is barren, even to 
its specially adapted inhabitants. 

So far as seen by the writer the Michigan Plains may be divided 
into three types, grading in intensity toward the typical Jack 
Pine country. Chiefly about the margins of the Plains, but scat- 
tered elsewhere, are areas where the dominant tree growth is 
oaks and maples. In this type, pin and choke cherries, witch- 
hazel and willow are most abundant; all of these plants are 
scattered also in the other types. A second type of barren is 
dominated by two species of aspen, Populus tremuloides and P. 
grandidentata, and is better supplied with sand cherry, service 
berry and choke berry than the other divisions. The third and 
most characteristic type of barren is that dominated by the Jack 
Pine; it appears to have more bear-berry, New Jersey tea and 
bush honeysuckle, also, than the other types. 

However, the undergrowth in all of these types of Plains is 
very similar. Brake, sweet fern, and blueberries are the dominant 
ground cover; under and between them are scattered, more 
commonly than other things, the following: trailing arbutus, 
wintergreen, ground pine (Lycopodium complanatum and L. 
‘moss’’ (Cladonia). The keynote of the 
Plains vegetation is resistance to drought and fire. Most of the 


‘ 


clavatum) and reindeer 


plants have long deep roots or persistent rootstocks, and Dr. 
Beal notes that of seventy of the most common plants, sixty-eight 
are perennials. There are few biennials and the only annuals 
seen in the Plains are scattered specimens of widespread weeds, 
which are introduced to some extent wherever man and his domes- 
tic animals penetrate. 

As a contribution to a future complete enumeration of the 
Plains flora the following lists of plants collected or observed 
at various points are presented: 
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BOARDMAN PLAINS, GRAND TRAVERSE 


MICHIGAN 189 


CouNTY 


August 23 and 26; September 2, 1919 


Pteris aquilina, dominant 

Lycopodium clavatum, common 

Lycopodium complanatum, common 

Pinus Banksiana, dominant 

Danthonia spicata, the most common 
grass 

Smilacina racemosa, uncommon 

Unifolium canadense, scattered 

Comptonia asplenifolia, common, some- 
times dominant 

Quercus alba, scattered 

Quercus velutina, scattered 

Polygonella articulata, common 

Silene antirrhina, numerous in one weedy 
locality 

Fragaria virginiana, common 

Amelanchier sanguinea, scattered 

Crataegus macrosperma, scattered 

Prunus virginiana, scattered 

Acer saccharinum, scattered 

Ceanothus americanus, scattered in colo- 
nies 

Helianthemum canadense, scarce 

Epilobium angustifolium, common. 

Oenothera biennis, one basal _ rosette 

seen 


Chima phila umbellata, scattered 


Epigaea repens, common 
Gaultheria procumbens, common 
Arctostaphylos 


colonies 


Uva-ursi, scattered 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, dominant 

Vaccinium ovalifolium, one large colony 
seen 

Asclepias tuberosa, scarce and local 

Melampyrum lineare scattered 

Diervilla Diervilla, common 

Campanula rotundifolia, sparsely dis- 
tributed 

Solidago hispida, fairly common 

Solidago serotina, a few specimens, evi- 
dently introduced 

Aster undulatus, common 

Leptilon 


as a weed 


canadense, appearing sparsely 


Laciniaria ‘“‘scariosa’’ group,’ sparsely 
distributed 

Anaphalis margaritacea, uncommon 
Krigia virginica, fairly common 
Picris hieracioides, scattered 
Hieracium scabrum, common 
Hieracium venosum, common 
appearing sparsely 


Lactuca canadensis, 


as a weed 


In more or less aquatic situations in this region, but not 


belonging to the plains, which are dry, the following 


plants of 


interest were observed or collected: 


SHORES 


Ibidium cernuum 
Parnassia caroliniana 
Dasiphora fruticosa 
Argentina Anserina 
Sanguisorba canadensis 


Ledum groenlandicum 


Andromeda glaucophylla 
Chamaedaphne calyculata 
Gentiana Saponaria 
Chelone glabra 

Aster Tradescanti 


MARSHES 


Dulichium arundinaceum 
Eleocharis tenuis 

Scir pus heterochaetus 
Rhynchos pora alba 
Cladium mariscoides 
Juncus brevicaudatus 
Juncus canadensis 


Polygonum amphibium 


Sarracenia purpurea 

E pilobium lineare 
Cicuta bulbifera 
Agalinis paupercula 
Campanula aparinoides 
Lobelia spicata 

Bidens cernua 


1 Which includes numerous undescribed species. 
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LAKES 


Potamogeton natans' 
P. amplifolius 

P. heterophyllus 

P. perfoliatus 

P. foliosus 


P. pectinatus 


Naias flexilis 
Zizania aquatica! 
Scirpus subterminalis 
Nymphaea advena 


Castalia odorata 


RIVERS 


Potamogeton interruptus 


Naias flexilis 
MANISTEE PLAINS, 


Veronica Anagallis-aquatica 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 


August 29 to September I, 1919 
i I 


Pteris aquilina, dominant. 

Unifolium canadense, common 

Populus grandidentata, common 

Populus tremuloides, dominant 
Comptonia asplenifolia, dominant 

Aronia melanocar pa, scattered in colonies 
Amelanchier sanguinea, scattered 

Prunus pennsylvanica, common 

Prunus pumila, scattered in large colonies 
Prunus virginiana, common 

Acer saccharinum, common 

Epilobium angustifolium, common 
Vaccinium canadense, dominant 


Vaccinium nigrum, common 


In wetter situations along th 


Melampyrum lineare, scattered in large 
colonies 

Diervilla Diervilla, scattered in colonies 

Campanula rotundifolia, scattered 

Solidago hispida, common 

Solidago nemoralis, common 

Solidago puberula, common 

Aster laevis, scattered 

Erigeron ramosus, scarce 

Carduus lanceolatus, about camp sites 
as a weed 

Picris hieracioides, scattered 

Hieracium scabrum, common 


Hieracium venosum, scattered 


e Manistee River were observed 


or collected the following additional plants of interest: 


Clintonia borealis 
Castilleja coccinea 


Ledum groenlandicum 


1 Quantities of these plants have been transplanted to the lakes examined; 


Chara, Myriophyllum and Utricularia, not ic 





Aster puniceus 


Aster sagittifolius 


lentified specifically, also were present. 
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INDEX TO AMERICAN BOTANICAL LITERATURE 
1910-1920 


The aim of this Index {is to include all current botanical literature written by 
Americans, published in America, or based upon American material ; the word Amer- 
ica being used in the broadest sense. 

Reviews, and papers that relate exclusively to forestry, agriculture, horticulture, 
manufactured products of vegetable origin, or laboratory methods are not included, and 
no attempt is made to index the literature of bacteriology. An occasional exception is 
made in favor of some paper appearing in an American periodical which is devoted 
wholly to botany. Reprints are not mentioned unless they differ from the original in 
some important particular, If users of the Index will call the attention of the editor 
to errors or omissions, their kindness will be appreciated. 

This Index is reprinted monthly on cards, and furnished in this form to subscribers 
at the rate of two cents for each card, Selections‘of cards are not permitted ; each 
subscriber must take all cards published during the term of his subscription, Corre. 
spondence relating to the card issue should be addressed to the Treasurer of the Torrey 
Botanical Club. 


Andronescu, D. I. Germination and further development of the 
embryo of Zeta Mays separated from the endosperm. Am. Jour. 
Bot. 6: 443-452. pl. 41. 7 Ja 1920. 

Bakke, A. L. The comparative rate of desiccation of tubers from nor- 
mal and diseased potato plants. Phytopathology 9: 541-546. 

% 21 Ja 1920. 

Batchelor, L. D., & Reed, H. S. Winter injury or die-back of the 
walnut. Univ. Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 216: 1-20. f. I-14. 
N 1919. 

Beauverd, G. Contribution a l'étude des Composées III—Bull. Soc. 
Bot. Genéve II. 2: 99-144. 31 My 1910. VIII—II. 5: 205-228. 
25 S$ 1913; II. 5: 239-244. 9 O-1913. 

Stuckertiella and Berroa, gen. nov., and new species and combinations in Cicerbita 
(2), Stuckertiella (2), Berroa (1), Facelis (2), Micropsis (3), Piptolepis (1), Lynchno- 
phora (1). 

Boynton, K. R. Lilium Henryi. Addisonia 4: 65-66. pl. 153. 31 D 
1919. 

Boynton, K. R. Poinsettia heterophylla. Addisonia 4: 77, 78. pl. 159. 
31 D 1919. 

Breed, R. S., & Conn, H. J. The nomenclature of the Actinomyceta- 
ceae. Jour. Bact. 4: 585-602. N 1919. 
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Brown, W. H. Vegetation of the Philippine mountains. Bur. Sei, 
Manila Publ. 13: 1-434. pl. 1-41 + f. 1-30. 15 N 1919. 

Carpenter, C. W. Preliminary report on root rot in Hawaii (Lathina 
cane deterioration, pineapple wilt, taro rot, rice root rot, banana 
root rot). Hawaii Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 54: 1-8. pl. 1-8. 9 D 19109. 

Chapman, G. H. ‘“Crack-neck"’: a non-parasitic disease of chry- 
santhemums. Phytopathology 9: 532-534. pl. 37. D 1919. 

Chodat, R., & Vischer, W. La Végétation du Paraguay. Bull. Soc. 
Bot. Genéve II. 8: 83-160. 20 Je 1916; 8: 186-264. 26F 1917; 9: 
55-107. 20 Je 1917; 9: 165-244. 25S 1917. 

New species and combinations in Sessea (1), Solanum (2), Tillandsia (1), Mionan- 

dra (1), Clonodia (1), Podostemon (3), A pinagia (1), Arrabidaea (1). 

Church, A. H. The ionic phase of the sea. New Phytol. 18: 239-247. 
4 D 19109. 

Clark, P. F., & Ruehl,W.H. Morphological changes during the growth 
of bacteria. Jour. Bact. 4: 615-629. N 1919. 

Clarkson, E. H. The irresistible charm of ferns. Am. Fern Jour. 9: 
109-115. pl. 7, 8. 24 Ja 1920. 

Clayberg, H. D. Upland societies of Petoskey-Walloon Lake Region. 
Bot. Gaz. 69: 28-53. f. 1. 22 Ja 1920. 

Clevenger, C. B. Hydrogen-ion concentration of plant juices. Soil 
Sci. 8: 217-242. S 1919. 

Clute, W. N. Note and comment. Am. Bot. 25: 146-155. N 1919. 
Includes notes on Fragrance of Camassia, Peloria, Cure for poison ivy, Variations 

in Calypso, etc. 

Clute, W.N. Plant names and their meanings. Am. Bot. 25: 122-129. 
N 1919. 

Cockerell, T. D. A. Carpolithes macrophyllus a Philadelphus. Torreya 
19: 244. 22 Ja 1920. 

Condit, I. J. The kaki or oriental persimmon. Univ. Calif. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 316: 232-266. f. 1-20. D 1919. 

Coulter, J. M. The evolution of botanical research. Science II. 51: 
1-8. 2 Ja 1920. 

Dachnowski, A. P. Quality and value of important types of peat 
material. A classification of peat based upon its botanical com- 
position and physical and chemical characteristics. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Bull. 802: 1-40. 29 D 1919. 


Evans, A. W. Three South American species of Asterella. Bull. 
Torrey Club 46: 469-480. 31 D 1919. 


Includes 3 new combinations in A sterella. 
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Fred, E. B., & Graul, E. J. Effect of inoculation and lime on the yield 
and on the amount of nitrogen in soybeans on acid soil. Soil Sci: 
7: 455-467. f. I. Je I9I9. 

Godfrey, G. H. Sclerotinia Ricini n. sp. parasitic on the castor bean 
(Ricinus communis). Phytopathology 9: 565-567. pl. 40-41. 
21 Ja 1920. 

Grant,M. Saving the redwoods. Zool. Soc. Bull. 22: 91-118. S 1919. 
[Illust.] 

Graves, E. W. A new station for Cyrtomium falcatum and Pteris 
longifolia in Alabama. Am. Fern Jour. 9: 119-120. 24 Ja 1920. 
Gregory, C. T. Heterosporium leafspot of timothy. Phytopathology 

9: 576-580. f. 1-2. 21 Ja 1920. 

Haas, A.R.C. The electrometric titration of plant juices. Soil Sci. 7: 
487-491. f. 1. Je 1919. 

Hagerup, O. The structure and biology of Arctic flowering plants 
—II*. Caprifoliaceae. Meddel. Grénland 37: 153-164. f. 1-6. 
1914. 

Harlow, H. V., & Hayes, H. K. Breeding small grains in Minnesota 
—II. Investigations in barley breeding. Minnesota Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 182: 45-56. f. r7-14. Mr 1919. 

Hartley, C., Pierce, R.G., & Hahn,G.G. Moulding of snow-smothered 
nursery stock. Phytopathology 9: 521-531. D 1919. 

Hayes, H. K., & Garber, R. J. Breeding small grains in Minnesota I. 
Technic and results with wheat and oats. Minnesota Agr. Exp 
Sta. Bull. 182: 1-44. f. 7-10. Mr 1919. 

Hess, C. Messende Untersuchungen iiber die Beziehungen zwischen 
dem Heliotropismus der Pflanzen und den Lichtreaktionen der 
Tiere. Zeits. Bot. 11: 481-506. f. 6. 1919. 

Hopkins, L.S. The occurrence and distribution of Vasey’s Pondweed 
in northeastern Ohio. Torreya 19: 243-244. 22 Ja 1920. 

Huber-Pestalozzi, G. Morphologie und Entwicklungeschichte von 

’ I : g 
Gloeotaenium Loitlesbergerianum Hansgirg. Zeits. Bot. 11: 401-473. 
pl. I-9. 1919. 

Hylmo, D. E. Zur Kenntnis der subantarkischen und antarktischen 
Meeresalgen—III. Chlorophyceen. Wissen. Ergeb. Schwed. Sud- 
polar-Exp. 1901-1903. 4: I-20. f. I-33. 1919. 

Thering, H. von. A distribuicdo de campos e mattas no Brazil. Rev. 
Mus. Paulista 7: 125-178. pl. 1-7. 1907. 
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Jennings, O. E. Lycopodium complanatum var. flabelliforme with 
seven spikes. Am. Fern Jour. 9: 119. 24 Ja 1920. 

Jludd], C. S. Original algaroba tree gone. Hawaiian Forest. & Agr, 
16: 308-310. Daigig.  [Illust.] 

Kanda, M. Field and laboratory studies of Verbena. Bot. Gaz. 69; 
54-71. pl. 6-9 + f. 1-26. 22 Ja 1920. 

Kidd, F. Laboratory experiments on the sprouting of potatoes in 
various gas mixtures. New Phytol. 18: 248-252. 4 D 1919. 

Knudson, L., & Lundstrom, E. W. Influence of sugars on the growth 
of albino plants. Am. Jour. Bot. 6: 401-405. D 1919. 

Kohman, E. F. The so-called reduced oxygen tension for growing the 
Meningococcus. Jour. Bact. 4: 571-584. N 1919. 

Legrand, J. F. El tabaco ( Nicotiana tabacum, L.). Rev. Agr. Puerto 
Rico 3: 1-14. N 1919. [Illust.] 

Lewis, C. S. Some curiously cut specimens of Dryopteris Boottii. 
Am. Fern Jour. 9: 117-118. 24 Ja 1920. 

Link, G. K. K., & Gardner, M. W. Market pathology and market 
diseases of vegetables. Phytopathology 9: 497-520. D 1919. 
Lloyd, C. G. Mycological notes No. 60: 862-876. f. 1463-1406. 

Au 1919. 

Lloyd, C. G. The large Pyrenomycetes. 17-32. f. 1444-1460. Cin- 
cinnati. Jl 1919. 

Loeb, J. Quantitative lawsin regeneration I. Experiments with Bryo- 
phyllum calycinum. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 11: 297-307. 20 Ja 1920, 

Long, B. Notes on the American occurrence of Crepis biennis. 
Rhodora 21: 209-214. 8 Ja 1920. 

Mathiesen, F. J. The structure and biology of Arctic flowering plants 
—II*. Primulaceae. Meddel. Grénland 37: 167-220. f. I- 25. 
1915. 

Maza, M. G. de la. Guia para la determinacion de algunas plantas 
Cubanas. Rev. Fac. Let. Cien. Univ. Habana 21: 232-239. § 
IQI5. 

McClintock, J. A. Sclerotinia blight. A serious disease of snap beans 
caused by Sclerotinia libertiana, Fckl. Virginia Truck Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 20: 419-428. f. ro0-103. 1 Jl 1916. 

McGuire, G., & Falk, K. G. Studies on enzyme action XVIII. 


The saccharogenic actions of potato juice. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 11: 


215-227. 20 Ja 1920. 
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McLean, R. C. Studies in the ecology of tropical rain-forest: with 
special reference to the forests of south Brazil. Jour. Ecology 7: 
121-172. f. 1- 10. N 1919. 

McMurphy, J., & Pierce, G. J. Drought and the root-system of 
Eucalyptus. Science II. 51: 119, 120. 30 Ja 1920. 

McCurry, N. The blooming of Portulaca. Am. Bot. 25: 133-134. 
N 1919. 

Moore, B. The ecological society and its opportunities. Science II. 
51: 66-68. 16 Ja 1920. 

Murrill, W. A. Corrections and additions to the polypores of tem- 


perate North America. Mycologia 12: 6-24. Ja 1920. 


Includes 9 new combinations. 


1 
Li) 


Nash, G. V. Bryophyllum crenatum. Addisonia 4: 63. pl. 1 
31 D 1919. 

Nash, G. V. Bulbophyllum grandiflorum. Addisonia 4: 71-72. 
pl. 156. 31 D 1919. 

Nash, G. V. Crataegus Calpodendron. Addisonia 4: 67-68. pl. 154. 
31 D 1919. 

Nash, G. V. Elaeagnus multiflora. Addisonia 4: 69-70. pl. 155, 
31 D 1919. 

Nash,G. V. Euonymus patens. Addisonia 4:75. bl. 158. 31 D 1919. 

Nelson, J. C. A little-known botanist. Am. Bot. 25: 129-133. 
N 1919. 
Juan Loureiro. 

Nelson, J. C. Another “freak’’ Equisetum. Am. Fern Jour. 9: 
103-106. pl. 6. 24 Ja 1920. 

Nelson, J.C. The new genus Bromelica (Thurb.) Farwell. Rhodora 
21: 215-216. 8 Ja 1920. 

Nieuwland, J. A. Notes on our local plants— XIII. Am. Mid. Nat. 
4: 276-280. N I9gI15. 

Orton, C. R. The Long Island potato disease conference. Phyto- 
pathology 9: 536-537. D 1919. 

Pennell, F. W. Fagelia diversifolia. Addisonia 4: 73-74. pl. 157. 
31 D 1919. 
A new species irom Colombia. 

Pennell, F. W. Penstemon tenuiflorus. Addisonia 4: 79-80. pl. 160. 
31 D 1919. 


A new species from Alabama. 
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Pennell, F. W. Scrophulariaceae of the local flora—I. Torreya 19; 
107-119. 7 Au 1919;—II. Torreya 19: 143-152. 17 S 1919; 
Ill. Torreya 19: 161-171. 28 O 1919;—IV. Torreya 19; 
205-216. 18 D 1919;—V. Torreya 19: 235-242. 22 Ja 1920. 
Includes 9 new species, varieties and combinations in Gratiola, Ilysanthes, 
Hemianthus, Veronica, and Aureolaria. 


Pritchard, F. S., & Clark, W. B. Effect of copper soap and of Bordeaux 
soap spray mixtures on control of tomatoleaf spot. Phytopathology 
9: 554-564. f. 1-7. 21 Ja 1920. 

Rippel, A. Der Einfluss der Bodentrockenheit auf den anatomischen 
Bau der Pflanzen. Beih. Bot. Centralb. 36: 187-260. f. 1-4. 25 
O 1919. 

Especially of Sinapis alba L. 

Robbins, W. J., & Lathrop, E.C. The oxidation of vanillin to vanillic 
acid by certain soil bacteria. Siol Sci. 7: 475-485. f. 1. Je 1919. 
Rolfe, R.A. Cycnoches ventricosum from Chiriqui[Panama]. Orchid 

Rev. 27: 175-176. D 1919. 

Rosen, H. R., & Kirby, R.S. A comparative morphological study of 
aecia of four different rusts found upon barberries in North America. 
Phytopathology 9: 569-573. pl. 38-39 + f. 1. 21 Ja 1920. 
Aecidium Butlerianum Rosen & Arthur sp. nov. 

Rush, E. F. Desert places made to bloom. Am. Bot. 25: 135-136. 
N 1919. _ [Illust.] 

Rydberg, P. A. (Rosales) Fabaceae. Psoraleae. N. Am. FI. 24: 
65-136. 22 Ja 1920. 

Includes new species in Parosela (46), Thornbera (4), Petalostemon (8), Kuhnis- 

tera (1). 

St. John, Harold. Two color forms of Lobelia cardinalis L. Rhodora 
21: 217-218. 8 Ja 1920. 

Schertz, F. M. A chemical analysis of Sudan grass seed. Bot. Gaz. 
69: 72-82. f. z. 22 Ja 1920. 

Scofield, C. S. Cotton rootrot spots. Jour. Agr. Research 18: 305- 
310. f. I-7. 15 D 1919. 

Seaver, F. J. Photographs and descriptions of cup-fungi—VIII. 
Elvela infula and Gyromitra esculenta. Mycologia 12: 1-5. pl. 1. 
Ja 1920. 

Shapovalov, M., & Edson, H. A. Wound-cork formation in the potato 
in relation to seed-piece decay. Phytopathology 9: 483-496. 
f. 1-3. D 1g19. 

Small, J. K. Leucothoe Catesbaei. Addisonia 4: 61-62. pl. 151. 
31 D 1arg. 
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Smith, A. A lesson on soil formation and its bacteria. Gard. Chron. 
Am. 24: 409-412. Ja 1920. 

Soth, B. H. Alpine primroses. Am. Bot. 25: 121-122. N 1919. 
[Illust.] 

Standley, P. C. Two new species of plants from Cuba. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Washington 32: 241-242. 31 D 1919. 

Achyranthes crassifolia and Torrubia insularis, spp. nov. 

Stapf, O. Gunnera manicata and G. brasiliensis. Kew Bull. Misc. 
Inform. 1919: 376-378. 1919. 

Steil, W. N. On the viability of certain fern spores. Am. Fern Jour. 
Q: 120-121. 24 Ja 1920. 

Stevens, N. E. The development of the endosperm in Vaccinium 
corymbosum. Bull. Torrey Club 46: 465-468. f. 1-4. 31 D 1919. 

Stevens, N. E., & Chivers, A. H. Fanning strawberries in relation to 
keeping quality. Phytopathology 9: 547-553. 21 Ja 1920. 

Stevenson, J. A. Enfermedades del citro en Puerto Rico. Rev. 
Agr. Puerto Rico 3: 25-49. 1919. 

Sydow, H., & Sydow, P. Novae fungorum species. Ann. Myc. 15: 
143-148. 1917. 

Includes Ustilago sphaerocarpa, Ascochyla Bornmiillerii, spp. nov., from Mexico 
and Macrophoma Villaresiae and Pycnoderma Villaresiae, spp. nov., from Brazil. 
Taylor, M. W. The overwintering of Cronartium ribicola on Ribes. 

Phytopathology 9: 575. 21 Ja 1920. 

Thaxter, R. Second note on certain peculiar fungus-parasites of living 
insects. Bot. Gaz. 69: 1-27. pl. 1-5. 22 Ja 1920. 

Theissen, F., & Sydow, H. Synoptische Tafeln. Ann. Myc. 15: 
389-491. f. I-38. 1917. 

Theissen, F., & Sydow, H. Die Gattung Parodiella. Ann. Myc. 15: 
125-142. 1917. 

Includes Pseudoparodia, Chrysomyces and Rhizotexis, gen. nov. 

Theissen, F., & Sydow, H. Einige nachtragliche Mitteilungen uber 
Dothideen sowie uber Erikssonia und verwandte Formen. Ann. 
Myc. 14: 444-453. 1916. 

Describes Phragmosperma. gen. nov. and Hysterostomina Bakeri, Endodothella 
Rickii and Periaster Stronglyodontis, spp. nov. 

Thériot, I. Contribution a la flore bryologique du Chili (3e. article). 
Rev. Chilena Hist. Nat. 22: 79-92. pl. 5, 6. 1918. 

Campylopus Campoanus, C. carbonicolus, Tortula obscuriretis, Stereodon Cam- 
poanus and Eurhynchium confusum, spp. nov., are described. 

Trelease, Wm. Botanical achievement. Science II. §1: 121-131. 6F 


1920. 
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Trelease, W. Nectar and nectar secretion. Am. Bee Jour. §69; 
405-408. D iogr1g. [Illust.[ 

Truog, E., & Meachem, M. R. Soil acidity—II. Its relation to the 
plant juice. Soil Sci. 7: 469-474. Je 1919. 

Tullsen, H. The haunts of a naturalist. Am. Bot. 25: 137-144 
N 1919. 

Waksman, S. A. . Cultural studies of species of Actinomyces. Soil Sci, 
8: 71-207. pls. 1-4. Au 1919. 

Actinomyces reticulus-ruber sp. nov. 

Walcott, C. D. Cambrian geology and paleontology- IV. No. 5.— 
Middle Cambrian algae. Smithsonian Misc. Col. 67: 217-260, 
pl. 43-59. 26D 1919. 

Morania, Marpolia, Yuknessia, Waputikia, Dalyia, Wahpia and Bosworthia 
gen. nov., and 21 new species in various genera. 

Walker, J. C. Onion diseases and their control. U. S.. Dept. Agr. 
Farm. Bull. 1060: 1-23. f. 7-12. N 1919. 

Weatherby, C. A. A neglected character in the beech-ferns. Am. 
Fern. Jour. 9: 121-122. 24 Ja 1920. 

Weatherby, C. A. Records of monomorphic Eguisetum telmateia. 
Am. Fern Jour. 9: 122-123. 24 Ja 1920. 

Weaver, J. E., & Mogensen, A. Relative transpiration of coniferous 
and broad-leaved trees in autumn and winter. Bot. Gaz. 68: 
393-424. f. 1-18. 20D 1919. 

Weimer, J. L. Variations in Pleurage curvicolla (Wint.) Kuntze. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 6: 406-409. 7 Ja 1920. 

Wieland, G. R. Further notes on Ozarkian seaweeds and oolites. 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 33: 237-260. pl. rg-19. 14 Ap 1914. 
Wieland, G. R. Classification of the Cycadophyta. Am. Jour. Sei. 

26: 391-406. f: 1-3. Je 1919. 

Willaman, J. J., and others. Notes on the composition of the sorghum 
plant. Jour. Agr. Research 18: 1-31. f. 1-18. 1O 1919. 

Wilson, E. H. The Bonin Islands and their ligneous vegetation. 
Jour. Arnold Arb. 1: 97-121. O 1919. 

Wilson, E. H. The romance of the trees. Gard. Mag. 30: 90-95. 
O 1919. [Illust.} 

Wilson, E. H. The cedar of Lebanon. Gard. Mag. 30: 178-183. 
D 1919.  [Illust.] 


Winslow, E. J. Willoughby Lake, Vt., a candidate for the title of 
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